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mportant books in Psychiatry 


Emotional Problems of Living 


AVOIDING THE NEUROTIC PATTERN 


By O. Spurgeon English, M.D. and G. H. J. Pearson, M.D. A lucid de- 
scription of the frictions generated within the individual or through his 
contacts with his environment, “There are few books more helpful to 
those who are anxious to understand and exercise some measure of con- 
trol over the development of human nature.”—New York Times Book 
Review, $5.00 


Common Neuroses of Children and Adults 


By O. Spurgeon English, M.D. and G. H. J. Pearson, M.D. “The neuroses 
of children and adults systematically described . . . Nowhere will the 
practitioner find this information as thoroughly and carefully presented 
as it is in this book.”—Journal of the American Medical Association. $3.75 


A Handbook of Psychiatry 


By P. H. Lichtenstein, M.D. and-S. M. Small, M.D. “An excellent intro- 
ductory volume for the student, the general practitioner, the nurse, the 
social worker, and the layman who comes in contact with psychiatric 
cases.”—The Psychiatric Quarterly. $3.50 


Psychotherapy with Children 


By Frederick H. Allen, M.D. How children with behavior difficulties can 
be helped to help themselves. “A splendid contribution to the field of 
child guidance.”—American Journal of Psychiatry. $3.50 


A History of Medical Psychology 


By Gregory Zilboorg and George W. Henry. “Dr. Zilboorg’s book fills a 
very important gap . .. will undoubtedly interest not only the psychiatrist 
and medical man but all who are interested in the history of civilization.” 
—Henry E. Sigerist, M.D., Johns Hopkins University. © $6.00 


Beyond the Clinical Frontiers 


By Edward A. Strecker, It is the purpose of this book: to trace the _kin- 
ship between the minds of those who are mentally sick, the thinking of 
the average normal individual, and the mass behavior of crowds. $2.50 


A Short History of Psychiatric Achievement 


By Nolan D. C. Lewis. Describes prescientific and scientific beginnings 


of psychiatry from ancient times to recent years,” $3.00 


Our Inner Conflicts 


A CONSTRUCTIVE THEORY OF NEUROSIS 


By Karen Horney, M.D, Author of The Neurotic Personali 

Time, New Ways in Psychoanalysis and Scop, Analyse nets eet 
lueidly Dr. Horney demonstrates her conviction that by changing the con- 
ditions within our personalities that bring neuroses into being, we can 
go a long way toward disentangling our own conflicts, : $3.00 


Freud’s Contribution to Psychiatry 


By A. A. Brill, “Will remain a classic in psychoanalytic literature 


all time.”—Karl Menninger. an 


$2.75 
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300,000 


Board Members 


1,000,000 


Volunteer Assistants 


$50,000,000 


Annual Expenditures 
(exclusive of the Red Cross) 


This is important r 
business indeed 


1 ie! is the picture of the voluntary 
health movement in America today! 

How. successfully is this tremendous 
wealth in manpower and money being 
used for the good of the public which 
it is pledged to serve? 

Here is the first attempt to evaluate, 
fully and frankly, the extent and effec- 
tiveness of the voluntary effort for 
promoting general health: 


VOLUNTARY 
HEALTH 
AGENCIES 


An Interpretive Study 


By Selskar M. Gunn and 
Philip S. Platt 


4 pee is the report whose far-seeing 
recommendations on the co-ordinating 
of services and fund-raising campaigns 
are being so widely discussed by the 
press of the nation. Says Dr. Dublin in his 
preface to the book: “The voluntary 
health agencies of the country are at 
the cross-roads. . . . From now on a 
more critical public will demand that. its 
funds be used more wisely . . . that 
there be team play among all voluntary 
societies and with official agencies. The 
challenge must be met.” 


And comments the Hoosier Health 
Herald (Indianapolis), “This book will 
help meet that challenge.”’ 


It is, says Thomas Parran, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, U. S. Public Health Service, “*. . . a 
valuable contribution to the coordination of 
effort for better national health.” 
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THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
(QUAKERS)—20 South 12th Street, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. Pickett, 
Executive Secretary. Represents the Society 
of Friends in relief and social welfare serv- 
ices On a non-sectarian basis and without 
discrimination of race or nationality. Present 
activities include CHILD FEEDING and 
OTHER RELIEF PROJECTS: in Finland, 
France, Poland, Italy, Austria, Germany and 
elsewhere in Europe; MEDICAL WORK, 
DRUG TRANSPORT and REHABILITA- 
TION: in China and India; REFUGEE 
AID: in United States and abroad; RACE 
RELATIONS: community services for Japa- 
nese Americans, improvement of housing and 
employment for Negroes; INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS; housing projects and _ con- 
sultative services to management and labor; 
VOLUNTEER WORK CAMPS: for college 
and high-school students to become acquainted 
with social and economic problems in the 
United States and Mexico; INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS: 300 institutes to 
premote study of religious and economic 
bases for peace and post-war reconstruction; 
student study groups for peace education on 
college campuses. 
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Since 1917 AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS has 
concerned itself with protection of rights of 
Jews. Activities now embrace situation in 
United States, Latin America, and Europe. 
Its program includes defense against anti- 
Semitic propaganda( combating economic dis- 
crimination, law and legislation with a view 
to strengthening democracy, political repre- 
sentation on behalf of rights of Jews, and 
amelioration of conditions for refugees. 
Maintains the INstiTuTE oF JEwisH AFFAIRS, 
a research body to gather and publish the 
facts of Jewish life; publishes ConGress 
WEEKLy, a Jewish review. Is American 
branch of the Wortp JewitsH ConGreEss. 
1834 Broadway, New York 23, New York. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS— 
Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and five area offices 
in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, Va., At- 
lanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, 
Calif. There are 3,757 local chapters organ- 
ized mostly on a county basis. Services of 
the Red Cross are: Services to the Armed 
Ferces, Services to Veterans, Relief to 
Prisoners of War, Blood Donor Service, Dis- 
aster Relief and Civilian War Aid, Office of 
the Medical Director, Nursing Service, Nu- 
trition Service, First Aid, Water Safety 
and Accident Prevention, Volunteer Special 
Services, American Junior Red Cross, and 
Foreign War Relief. 


AMERICAN RUSSIAN CULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
—Devoted to strengthening cultural ties 
between U. S. and U. S. S Lectures, 
Public Events Exhibitions, Classes, Private 
and Group Lessons in Russian given by 
graduates of Russian Universities. For full 
information address American Russian Cul- 
tural Association, 200 West 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 


AMERICANS WNITED for World Organization, 
Inc., 1860 Broadway, New York 23. Purpose 
to develop a democratic world government, 
capable of controlling armaments and restrain- 
ing aggressors, by strengthening the United 
Nations Organization, and by supporting all 
measures tending to promote international co- 
operation; opposes all narrowly nationalist 
and fascist elements. The only political action 
group in its field, AUWO led in mobilizing 
public opinion for the U. N. Charter, Bretton 
Woods, and UNRRA. Board Chairman, Ray- 
mond Swing. President, Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman. Executive, Ulric Bell. Publica- 
tion, “Capitol Hill Views the World,”’ weekly. 
Dues: Associate, $2; Member, $5 and up. 


B’NAL B’RITH—Oldest and largest national Jew- 
ish service and fraternal organization whose 
program embraces manifold activities in war 
service, Americanism, youth welfare, war re- 
lief, education, community and social service, 
inter-faith good will, defense of Jewish rights 
and philanthropy. Membership 200,000 in- 
cluding women’s auxiliaries and junior units 

~ —1003 K Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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1697 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. H. H. 
Giles, Executive Director. A non-profit 
agency committed to long-term educational 
work with schools so that Americans who are 
of many different religious beliefs, racial 
strains, and ethnic origins will live together 
in harmony and withmutual respect. 

The Bureau (1) works@with school adminis- 
trators and teachers to develop local and 
city-wide programs of intercultural educa- 
tion; (2) promotes intensive experimentation 
and study of methods; (3) publishes books 
for teachers and children; (4) reprints and 
distributes materials and audio-visual aids 
suitable for school and community groups; 
(S) serves as a center for consultation; (6) 
offers teachers in-service courses in intercul- 
tural education; (7) sponsors leadership train- 
ing and intercultural education workshops. 
Information concerning publication and other 
activities sent on request. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSO- 


CIATION, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago. To 
aid in improving municipal administration (1) 
annually issues The Municipal Year Book, 
an encyclopedia of information about munici- 
pal activities in the 2,042 United States 
cities over 5,000; (2) publishes Public Man- 
agement, a monthly journal devoted to local 
government; (3) issues special research re- 
ports such as Planning for Postwar Munici- 
pal Services, and The Police and Minority 
Groups, etc.; (4) provides a series of eight 
practical correspondence courses in municipal 


government. Write for a complete list of 
publications and a catalogue on training 
courses. 


OF PARENTS AND 

TEACHERS— An _ educational organization of 
over three million men and women, working 
together in 28,000 local associations to pro- 
mote the welfare of children and youth. 
Conduct a nation-wide program devoted to 
home and school education, parent education, 
health and social services. One of its major 
projects is the preparation and distribution 
of Parent-Teacher publications, among which 
are the “National Parent-Teacher,’ officia! 
magazine, and a monthly Bulletin, both issued 
on a subscription basis; Proceedings of An- 
nual Meetings; Community Life in a Democ- 
racy; The Parent-Teacher Organisation, Its 
Origin and Development. Write: Mrs. William 
A. Hastings, President, 600 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, [llinois. : 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE, 348 Engineers’ 


Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. A voluntary 
organization founded in 1899 to awaken 
consumers’ responsibility for conditions under 
which goods are made and distributed, and 
through investigation, education, and legis- 
lation to promote fair labor standards. Mini- 
mum membership fee including quarterly 
bulletin, $2.00. Elizabeth S. Magee, General 
Secretary. . 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 1819 


Broadway, New York 23, N.. Y. FIFTY 
YEARS’ SERVICE TO FAITH AND 
HUMANITY. SERVICE TO FOREIGN 


BORN—Immigrant aid, port and dock work, 
naturalization aid, Americanization classes, 
location of relatives in war-separated families. 
SOCIAL WELFARE AND WAR ACTIVI- 
TIES—Council houses and clubs, nurseries, 
clinics; scholarships, camps, teen-age can- 
. teens; work with handicapped. Participation 
in national wartime programs through educa- 
tional projects and community activities. 
EDUCATION DIVISION — Contemporary 
Jewish affairs, international relations and 
peace, social legislation. Study groups under 
national direction keep Jewish women through- 
out country alert to vital current issues. 215 
Senior Sections in United States. 100 Junior 
and Councilette Sections. 65,000 members. 


This DIRECTORY appears in — Survey 
Graphic four times a year_ including 


special numbers. Its columns are open to 
social action groups organized to promote 
good government, better education, city 
planning and housing, improved industrial 
and labor relations, the safeguarding of 
civil liberties, land conservation, study of 
the Arts—economic and social planning 
in their widest aspirations. Rates are 
modest—Let the Advertising Department 
tell you about them! 
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J INFORMATION BUREAU, INC 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. A non-profit Bureau, established in 
1918, to improve standards in the field of 


philanthropy, national and international, and 
to advise contributors in their giving. It 
was asked about 750 different philanthropic 
organizations during 1944, The Bureau in- 
vestigates agencies and reports whether 
eleven essential standards as to reliability 
and effectiveness are met. Bureau mem- 
bers who are eligible for its confidential 
reports, on approved and non-approved agen- 
cies, include individuals, corporations, cham- 
bers of commerce, 700 local community chests 
and councils, and 29 foundations. Publishes 
annually “Giver’s Guide to National Philan- 
thropy,”’ price 10c, and periodic newsletters 
to members. Inquiries welcomed. 


NATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE, 8 W, 40 St., 


New York City 18, is composed of repre- 
sentatives of national men and women’s er- 
ganizations whose programs include in whole 
or in part an interest in world affairs. 
Through monthly meetings, special institutes 
and popular pamphlets, the Conference con- 
tributes to education-of public opinion for an 
organized world, Publication list upon re- 
quest. Dr. Walter W. Kirk, Hon. President; 
Mr. Richard R. Wood, President; Miss Jane 
Evans, Vice President. 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, Executive 
Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, Room 510, New 
York 5, is the professional organization for 
counselors and others engaged and interested 
in vocational guidance and the publishers of 
OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance 
Journal. 


THE POST WAR WORLD COUNCIL, a non-parti- 


san, non-profit organization, was formed for 
the purpose of focusing the attention of the 
liberal opinion-forming public upon major 
political and social issues which are vital to 
lasting peace. 

The PWWC issues news releases and pub- 
lishes pamphlets and a monthly News Bul- 
letin on vital issues contributing something 
positive to buttress the hope and sanity of 
this postwar world and to combat the con- 
fusion it is in. 

If interested in further details or member- 
ship, send your name and address to: POST 
WAR WORLD COUNCIL, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York 3, New York. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 


Facts’ about America’s 10,000 publicly owned 
projects—Bi-monthly, illustrated Magazine 
and News Letter—Extensive Bulletin and 
leaflet service. ‘Studies in Public Power”— 
25 chapters—latest data on Bonneville, Grand 
Coulee, TVA and other federal and munici- 
pal projects—For individuals, study groups 
and organizations. Send 10c for descriptive 
booklet and samples. Full service $5.00 per 
year. Address: 127 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 2, Illinois. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—112 East 19th. St., 


New ork cooperative educational 
society built around a periodical rather than 
a campus, and carrying forward swift re- 
search and interpretation in the fields of 
family and child welfare, health, education, 
civics, industrial and race relations, and the 
common welfare. Publishes monthly Survey 
Graphic, Magazine of Social Interpretation 
without counterpart. and Survey Midmonthly, 
Journal of Social Work. Membership, $10, 
and upwards, 


pees a 
WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION— A non-profit or- 


ganization founded in 1910 by Edwin. Ginn 
for the purpose of promoting peace, justice 
and good will among nations. This purpose 
is accomplished through the objective presen- 
tation and imterpretation of the facts of 
American foreign relations through publica- 
tions, study groups and a Reference Service. 
Publications: Documents on American For- 
eign Relations, 1938—(annual); America 
Looks Ahead (a pamphlet series); and other 
titles. 

The Foundation has available a pamphlet 
series entitled Problem Analyses, (I-XX, 
$1.00), published by the Universities Com- 
mittee on Post-War International Problems, 
Information concerning publications and other 
activities sent on request. 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
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THOMAS ALVA EDISON MEDAL 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


E MEDAL OF THE 
JOHN SCOTT MEDAL FREDERIC IVES MEDAL 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA OPTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, GREAT BRITAIN 


WILLARD GIBBS MEDAE 
CHICAGO SECTION OF 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


FARADAY MEDAL 
INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


PROGRESS MEDAL 
SOCIETY OF MOTION PICTURE ENGINEERS 


EDWARD LONGSTRETH MEDAL 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


FRANKLIN GOLD MEDAL 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


ELLIOTT CRESSON MEDAL 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


HENRY MARION HOWE MEDAL CHARLES B. DUDLEY MEDAL 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS 


DAVID EDWARD HUGHES MEDAL 
ROYAL SOCIETY, LONDON 


GOLD MEDAL . 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CITY OF NEW YORK 


JOHN PRICE WETHERILL MEDAL 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


JOHN FRITZ MEDAL 
FOUR NATIONAL F 
SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES ‘ 


More than 50 awards from learned and professional societies have 


been presented to staff members of Bell Telephone Laboratories 
for their scientific discoveries and inventions. , 


Awards include the Nobel Prize in Physics, the Hughes Medal of 


the Royal Society, London, the Willard Gibbs Medal, the Franklin ) 
Gold Medal, and the John Scott Medal. ’ 


r) Ghd 
] GS oO a] eC Bell Laboratories scientists and their associates explore every scien- | 


zs tific field which offers hope of bettering communications. That is _ 
why Bell System research is so important to the future of sound 

and television broadcasting, as well as to the ever-improving 

_ Standards of telephone service. mate 
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mong Ourselves 
RICANS OBSERVED BroTHERHOOoD WEEK 
. February 17 to 24, with men, women, 
ic children of diverse faiths and from all 
ys of life participating. President Truman 
wihonorary chairman of the vast program; 
1er Governor Harold E. Stassen of Min- 
yta, general chairman. The slogan of the 
i < was: “In Peace As in War—Teamwork.” 
ions of Americans joined “The American 
therhood,” each pledging to his fellow 
jicricans “all the rights and dignities I de- 
tf for myself.” 

| feature of the week was the short mo- 
| picture, “The American Creed,” shown 
110,000 theaters. Every person seeing the 
|! Was given an opportunity to join the 
ltherhood, and to contribute to the $4,000,- 
| extension fund being raised to finance 
arch and education in ways of promoting 
lerstanding and good will. 
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MILE CONGRESS HESITATES OVER MODEST RE- 
prcement of our social security system (see 
¢ 83), the British House of Commons, by 
ctically unanimous vote and after only 
ee days of debate, has passed what has 
n described as “the broadest social security 
gram ever undertaken by a Western na- 


” 


ng 

Sased on the Beveridge plan, the measure 
vers both wage earners and the self-em- 
wyed, and sets up an integrated system of 


‘employment, sickness and old age insurance, - 


uternity benefits, death grants, and widows’ 
id guardians’ allowances. 
‘To the question whether Britain can afford 
is, Prime Minister Attlee replied: “I can- 
t believe that our national productivity is 
low, that our willingness to work is so 
2ble, that we admit to the world that the 
ass of our people must be doomed to 
‘nury.” 


LL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES LOST A VALIANT 
ly in the death last month of William Allan 
ellson, president emeritus of Smith College, 
the age of seventy-nine. Teacher, scholar, 
litor, college president, Dr. Neilson was an 


itiring but never solemn fighter for democ- | 


cy, on the campus, and in the larger com- 
unity of state and nation. 

Readers and editors of Survey Graphic re- 
Il with special appreciation Dr. Neilson’s 
*netrating book reviews, and his much dis- 
issed and widely reprinted article, “Educa- 
on Can’t Be Better Than the Teachers,” in 
€ special number on “Schools,” second in 
wr “Calling America” series. 


¥ MID-FEBRUARY, THE LAST OF THE 982 REFU- 
*es who had been in the “temporary shelter” 
‘Fort Ontario, N. Y., for eighteen months 
1d been either repatriated or admitted to 


‘izenship in this country. (See “Displaced | 


rsons: a: USA Close-up,” by Ruth Karpf in 
rvey Graphic, June 1945.) 

Simultaneously with this announcement 
me news of progress in carrying out Pres- 
nt Truman’s Christmas Executive Order 
r the admission each month of 3,900 refugees 
om Central Europe under existing quota 
islation. Some 200 Foreign Service officers 
id clerical and administrative assistants are 
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in Europe to expedite the handling of ap- 
plications in special visa offices that have been 
set up in a numberof cities. 


~ Officials hope that the first refugees will 


sail this month, on a Victory ship from Brem- 


~ erhaven to New York. 


Or THE POEM ON PAGE 88, Prccy Ponp 
CuurcH writes from her home in Taos, N. M.: 
“I made this after hearing the Los Alamos 
‘scientists speak at the laboratory in Santa Fe— 
very simcere, very moving people they are. 
They sound warnings with the terrible urg- 
ency of Biblical prophets. . . . Witter Bynner 
read the poem at a later mass meeting which 
had been addressed by the scientists.” 


‘THe sixTH ANNUAL Honor Rott oF Race Rz- 


lations, based on a poll conducted by the 
Schomburg Collection of Negro Literature of 
the New York Public Library, this year in- 
cludes the names ‘of five white and eleven 
Negro Americans “who have distinguished 
themselves during the past year in the effort to 
improve race relations in terms of real de- 
mocracy.” 


The names of two Survey Graphic authors 


67 


appear on the 1945 Roll: Sterling Brown, “for 
his teaching and popularity as visiting pro- 
fessor of English at Vassar College”; Lester 
B. Granger, “for his inspection tour of naval 
installations in the United States and the South 
Pacific, after which marked improvement was 
made in the navy’s race relations policies.” 


LasT MONTH, A SMALL GROUP OF AMERICAN 
experts took off for Tokyo, at the request of 
the War Department, to study the wages and 
conditions of Japanese workers. One member 
of this Labor Mission is Helen Mears, pro- 
duction editor of Survey Graphic and Survey 
Midmonthly from 1929 to 1934. Before coming 
to us, Miss Mears had spent two years in 
China, on the staff of the North China Daily 
News. She was in Japan for most of 1935, and 
out of that experience came her delightful and 
informative book, “Year of the Wild Boar.” 


FEATURED IN THE Fesruary Survey Midmonth- 
ly—a special section on Recréation, the five 
articles describe going programs, and discuss 
what can and should be done by every Amer- 
ican community to meet the need of adults 
and young people for leisure time activities. 
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CHESTER BOWLES 


The Bowles-Porter Team 


This team, points out Oscar Naumann, provides “the 
closest approach to unified price control since the start 
of the stabilization program in 1941.’ However, if Con- 
gress fails to comply with President Truman’s request to 
extend price control and stabilization laws beyond their 
present expiration date, June 30, what chance has even 
a good team to win the battle against inflation? 

Chester Bowles, staunch director of the Office of Price 
Administration since July 1943, is now administrator of 
the reestablished Office of Economic Stabilization. He is 
key man in executing the entire wage-price policy. 

Paul A. Porter, who succeeds Mr. Bowles as head of 
OPA, organized the present rent-control program when, 
as deputy administrator, he was in charge of the rent 
division of the organization, 1942-43, He has worked 
with the War Food Administration, the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, and more recently has beer 
chairman of the Federal Communications: Commission. 


4 AMERICA PRODUCE A FLOOD OF CON- 
mer goods in the next six to nine months 
nd at the same time hold prices stable? 
f it can, most of the danger can be re- 
ned from the inflationary pressures 
@atening the country. The alternative is 
wet off a chain reaction terminating in 
‘losive inflation. 

Chester Bowles, the newly-appointed eco- 
mic stabilizer, has reiterated time and 
im that the only sure cure for inflation 
!high-volume production of consumer 
ods. In this view he has been em- 
tically supported by the business com- 
amity. At the same time, however, Mr. 
‘wles has insisted that the price line be 
d tightly, and one of his first actions 
ef announcement of the new wage-price 
licy was to state that “there will be no 
reat to a new line on prices and rents.” 
siNess is not unanimously in agreement 
this point. 

The consumer will lose his shirt if prices 
cak through the line now, says Mr. 
wles. He won’t be able to buy a shirt 
lose if they are not lifted, say most critics 
the price control program. The chasm 
yarating Mr. Bowles from most of his 
siness and congressional critics is the 
thod by which high production is to be 
ained. The new economic stabilizer 
untains that existing price ceilings are in 
> main profitable, while OPA opponents 
im that they are so low as to stifle pro- 


ction. 

Stable prices are a definite aid to pro- 
ction, while soaring prices tend to under- 
ne increased output, Mr. Bowles believes. 
sing prices create no new workers and 
ablish no new production lines, he argues. 
= they lead to materials hoarding, 
ike production planning difficult, and di- 
t the attention of management from pro- 
ction to speculation. 

More important than this difference of 
inion, however, is a split within the Ad- 
nistration itself on prices and production. 
t only is Mr. Bowles confronted with a 
fe unsatisfied demand for goods, with 
mendous pent-up buying power in the 
‘m of liquid savings and the’ high pur- 
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Everybody’s Stake in 


Can we hold our own in the grim race with inflation? Here are the 


OSCAR E. NAUMANN 


—By the Washington correspondent of 
the New York Journal of Commerce, 
assigned for the past four years to day- 
by-day coverage of the nation’s stabiliza- 
tion program. 

From the early days of Leon Hender- 
son’s Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply through the administra- 
tions of ex-Senator Prentiss M. Brown, 
Chester Bowles, and now Paul A. Porter, 
Mr. Naumann has interpreted the poli- 
cies and actions of OPA. His background 
experience is in commodities generally 
and food in particular. 


chasing power of almost full employment 
at good wages, but he has had to battle 
weakness and yacillation at the White 
House.— 


The Split in the Administration 


On the surface, an affable, easy-going in- 
dividual who was once described by Senator 
Kenneth S. Wherry (R. Neb.), one of the 
most vocal of all OPA critics, as “the great 
est salesman in America,’ Mr. Bowles has 


~ found himself steadily opposed by John W. 


Snyder, director of the Office of War Mobi- 
lization and Reconversion. Mr. Snyder 
firmly believes that the only way to get pro- 
duction is through “flexibility” in exercising 
price controls. 

On the other hand, Economic Stabilizer 
Bowles and Paul A. Porter, his successor 
as OPA administrator, think that there is 
already too much “flexibility” in the stabi- 
lization program and that it should be 
tightened up. Until the announcement of 
the Administration’s new wage-price policy, 
Mr. Bowles received lip service from Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman. The President in 
public statements and speeches called for 
the extension of OPA, warned of the 
dangers of inflation, and emphasized that 
the “line” must be held. Mr. Snyder fre- 
quently held opposite views and, almost as 
frequently, these opposite views were up- 
held by the President. 


~The new wage-price program is a culmi-. 


nation and a compromise of the differing 
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Price Control 


policies—and the men—on whose wisdom and stamina we now depend. 


viewpoints. For months, Mr. Bowles and 
Mr. Snyder, as personally unlike as their 
policies, had fought a running battle on 
issue after issue. 

Last fall, for instance, Mr. Snyder advo- 
cated the elimination of the War Produc- 
tion Board’s L-41 order, which limited the 
construction of new homes to those below 
$8,000 and channeled building materials so 
that they would be available for such home 
construction. Mr. Bowles, then OPA chief, 
wanted L-41 continued, because he believed 
that without it building would be con- 
centrated in high priced homes and build- 
ers would not be able to obtain materials 
to complete all the homes they started. Mr. 
Snyder won out, however—even though the 


Administration has since had to institute 


a controlled building program far more 
stringent than any contemplated under 
L-41. 

A similar difference.of opinion developed 
over price ceilings for residential buildings. 
Before the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee late last year, Mr. Bowles testified that 
such price ceilings were “absolutely essen- 
tial.” Mr. Snyder, who was present when 


the statement was made, and who testified 


the same day, could not bring himself to 
favor a bill that would give the govern- 
ment authority to price-control residential 
properties. 

The reconversion chief, a conservative 
banker from St. Louis, and a_ personal 
friend of the President, then removed the 
matter of raising steel price ceilings from 
OPA’s hands. During the negotiations be- 
tween Mr. Snyder and the steel companies, 
OPA officials were literally in ignorance of 
the price which the reconversion director 
was offering the industry in an attempt to 
prevent the steel strike and then to settle it. 


The New Chain of Command 


It was to this scene that Mr. Bowles re- 
turned from a vacation in Florida, where 
he had gone for a short rest before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
opened its hearings on the extension of the 
price control laws. Discussions followed 
among President Truman, Mr. Snyder, Mr. 


¢ 


Bowles, and their assistants, and Mr. Bowles 
finally came to the point of offering his 
resignation. 

Instead of accepting it, the President pre- 
vailed on the protagonists to work out a 
new policy on wages and prices and ap 
pointed Mr. Bowles to the post of economic 
stabilizer, 

After his appointment, Mr. Bowles said 
that “there is no question in my mind at 
all that I have the authority to carry out 
the program. I have all the assurances | 
need.” Nevertheless, the way the new chain 
of command on the economic front has 
been established still leaves doubts as to its 
ultimate workability. The reconstituted Of. 
fice of Economic Stabilization is a part of 
the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, and Mr. Bowles is to report to Mr. 
Snyder rather than directly to the President. 

Even though the administrative set-up. is 
thus open to question, the policy evolved 
represents a victory for Mr. Bowles. What 
it does is to state that the government favors 
the “voluntary” raising of wages up to the 
levels generally attained in an industry or 
labor market since last August. 

It then gives business some reassurance 
by providing that an industry or a com- 
pany which grants such wage increases may 
ask OPA for a price increase if the new 
higher wage costs reduce its earnings below 
the peacetime rate. Since only some 30-odd 
industries, out of thousands, are now earn- 


Consumer Advisory Committee, 


Seated (I. to r.) Mrs. Herman Lowe (Tenn.), presi- 
dent, Women’s Auxiliaries, AFL; Mrs. Florence Wyckoff 
(Calif.); Clara Hardin (N. Y.), secretary, for Economic 
Education, National Board, YWCA; Mrs. Marion W. 
Weir (Mo.), chairman, Se. Louis Consumers Federation; 
Helen Hall (N. Y.), National Federation of Settlements; 
Hazel Kyrk (Ill.), Dept. of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Chicago (chairman); Mrs., Harriet Howe (D. 
C.), American Home Beonomics Association; Katharine 
Armitage (N. J.), chairman League of Women Shoppers; 
Mrs, Grace Hamilton (Ga.), executive secretary, Atlanta 
Urban League; Mrs, Frances F, Gannon (N. Y.), spe- 
cialist, New York City Department of Markets; Mrs. 
Paul W. Jones (Mich.), former president, State League 
of Women Voters; Mrs. Esther E. Sizer (Colo.), 
National Farmers Union; Mrs. Gerson B. Levi (Ill.), 
National Council of Jewish Women. 
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ing less than their peacetime rate, and since 
industry profits on the average are some 
400 percent above recent peacetime years, 
OPA does not expect that it will have to 
grant numerous price increases as a result. 


Those Who Stand to Lose 


As a protection to the consumer, OPA 
will require that all retailers absorb the 
price increases to the maximum possible ex- 
tent. The effects of the policy on the cost 
of living should be comparatively small, 
Mr. Bowles believes. The bulk of the items 
going into the complete index have rela- 
tively low labor costs, and since the policy 
provides for higher prices to offset higher 
labor costs, such products as food, clothing, 
and rent which have low labor costs will 
not be too seriously affected. 

Most of the price increases will be con- 
centrated in consumers metal goods, which 
represent only 9 percent of the total cost of 
living index. This will mean that while 
the cost of living index can be held fairly 
steady, reconversion goods are probably go- 
ing to cost more than they did in 1942. 

Any substantial failure of the wage-price 
policy, and most OPA economists do not 
think that the price line could stand still 
another nudge without touching off an in- 
flation, would have disastrous consequences 
for consumers. For instance, if consumer 
prices were to rise as they did after the 
first World War, annual living costs of con- 


Standing (1. to r.) Mrs. Elizabeth Rohr (D. C.), 
Washington Representative, Consumers Union; Mrs. 
Howard Peck (Conn.), executive committee, Farm 
Bureau; Colston E. Warne (Conm.), president, Con- 
sumers Union, professor of economics, Connecticut 
College for Women; Mrs. Katharine Varr Slyke (N. Y.), 
former executive secretary Junior League; Mrs. Esther 
Cole Franklin (D. C.), Consumer Relations Adviser, 
OPA; George Tichenor (N. Y.), Eastern Cooperative 
League; Hazel Davis (D. C.), Research Department, 
National Education Association; Anna Lord Strauss 
(D. C.), president, National League of Women Voters. 


The members serve as individuals. Officers: chairman, © 


Dr. Kyrk; vice chairman, Miss Hall; secretary, Catone 
F. Ware, chairman, Consumer Clearing House (D.C.). 
Other members, not present, are: eS 


sumers would increase by $30,000,000, 
by the spring of 1947, an average of ab) 
$850 a year for each family in the coun} 

Labor, which has had a 33 percent g} 
in real earnings during the war ye 
would soon find that spurting living 
would rapidly overtake and outstrip 
ther rises in wages. Farmers would 4| 
stand to lose heavily as the prices of thi 
that farmers buy rose faster than prices 
farm products. If investors were to expi 
ence only the comparatively mild inflati 
that took place after the first World W 
they would find that the value of ‘e 
dollar invested in war bonds, industr 
bonds, savings deposits, and life insurar 
would be reduced by 22 cents. 

Business also stands to lose heavily in 
inflation. After the last war’s inflation a 
collapse, business returns fell from a pre 
of $6,400,000,000 in 1919 to a $55,000,0 
loss in 1921, In the next five years, 106,0 
businesses failed, or 40 percent more th 
in the five years before the war. 

Recognizing the need for higher prod 
tion of certain essential materials, especia 
building materials, OPA has since the e: 
of the war in Europe issued 150 “incentiv 
price increases to aid production in t 
transition period. Since V-J Day alone, t 
price agency has issued 60 such amen 
ments to stimulate production of lumk 
and building materials. OPA officials poi 
to this record with pride when the claim 
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Mrs. Ruth Lamb Atkinson (D. C.); Ella Bal 
(N. Y.), director branches, National Association 
Advancement of Colored People; Mrs. James A. Bout 
(D. C.), asst. executive secretary, Food for Freedo 
Inc.; Mrs. LaFell Dickinson (D. C.), president, Ge 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Laura Essm 


(Mo.), grand president of the Ladies. Auxilia: 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen; Mrs. lear 


Fowler (Md.), executive secretary, Congress of Wome: 
Auxiliaries, CIO; Mrs. William A. Hastings (il 
president, National Congress of Parents and Teache 
Mrs. Thomasina Johson (D. C.), Alpha Kappa Alf 
Sorority; Pauline Beery Mack (Penn.), director, Ell 
H. Richards Institute, Pennsylvania State Colle; 
Elizabeth Morrissy (Md.), National Council of Catho 
Women; Emma C. Puschner ( d.), national. direct 
Child Welfare Division, American Legion. : , 
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SURVEY 


his is what happened to the buying power of 
Phe dollar in our three previous major wars: 


AFTER INFLATION IT WAS WORTH.. 


War of Revolution 


Civil War 


World War | 


t the end of World War II-- the greatest 


war of all--- it was worth... 


World War Il 


This is what has happened to living costs 


33 cents 


oO} 
AUGUST 1939 


UP 30.7% * 


PEARL HARBOR 


OCTOBER 1945 
——+ 


44 cents 


FOOD 


40 cents 


40% of living costs 


CLOTHING 


r 716 cents 


15% of living costs 


were = 74 Months 


lt will be helpful to note the trend of 
individual elements of living costs. 


479% 


FUEL, ICE & 
ELECTRICITY 


RENT 


9 ue 
ors 13.4% 


6% of living costs 


MISCELLANEOUS 


3% of living costs 21% of living costs 


“From the level of May 1943 living costs have risen only 3 percent. 


Charts from. OPA booklet “Price Control, December, 1945” 


wade that price ceilings are holding down 
production. 

There is a good deal to the industry con- 
emtion, however, that these price increases 
ave been insufficient to bring out the pro- 
luction. Why, for instance, did OPA have 
0 raise the ceiling for cast iron soil pipe 
our times since V-J Day? If the first price 
merease was adequate, there should have 
een no necessity for the subsequent three 
ictions. Similar recurrent price increases 
iave been issued for other building mate- 
‘als because the initial price ceiling increase 
sroved too small to bring out production. 


OPA and OES 
With Mr. Porter—former Federal Com- 
nunications Commission chairman — ap- 


inted price administrator, and Mr. Bowles 

it the head of the Office of Economic 

stabilization, there is certain to be a closer 

iaison between the two agencies. Created 

vy President Roosevelt, the first OES was 

stablished to act as a referee in disputes 

yetween the various war agencies, and par- 

icularly between the War Food Adminis- 

ration and OPA. When Judge Fred M. 

Vinson, now Secretary of the Treasury, held 

he post of economic stabilizer he was fa- 
niliar with OPA problems and sympathetic 

othem, _ 

William H. Davis was appointed OES 

hief from the War Labor Board, of which 

le was chairman. Mr. Davis was not in- 

ationary, and was inclined to hold a tight — 
e line. His background was primarily 

industrial relations and wage adjust- 

ents. With his resignation, the office was 


bolished as an independent entity and was 
(oe ied : : 


1946 . ‘ bi \ 


then reestablished in the Office of War 


Mobilization and Reconversion, with Judge 


John Caskie Collet as chief. Judge Collet’ 


was also sympathetic to OPA’s problems, 
and his chief counsel, Henry M. Hart, Jr., 
of the Harvard Law School, was formerly 
OPA’s associaté general counsel. 

None of his predecessors, however, had 
anything like the firsthand experience with 
price control and its problems that Mr. 
Bowles brings to the OES. In leaving 
OPA, moreover, he did not abandon the 
price agency to the directorship of an un- 
known quantity. Mr. Porter served OPA 


as deputy administrator in charge of rent 


under Leon Henderson and for a short time 
under ex-Senator Prentiss M. Brown, who 
directed the agency in the term between 
Mr. Henderson and Mr. Bowles. Under 
Mr. Porter, OPA held rent ceilings closely, 
and even now rent ceilings have advanced 
less than one percent in almost three years. 

Not only have all Mr. Bowles’ top as- 
sistants at OPA indicated that they will 
continue with the price agency, but the 
Bowles-Porter team provides the closest ap- 
proach to unified price control since the 
start of the stabilization program in 1941. 


Technically at least, Mr. Bowles now has 


control not only of prices and wages, but 
also of subsidies, food prices, and the allo- 
cation and inventory controls of the Civilian 
Production Administration. | 


Always in the background, however, is 


Mr. Snyder, and a dispute which Mr. 
Bowles might resolve against one of the 
other agencies might well be carried 
through above the economic stabilizer’s 


head. 


In mid-February, as this is written, hear- 
ings on extension of the price control and 
stabilization laws beyond the present June 
30 expiration date have begun.- President 
Truman has asked Congress for a one-year 
extension of OPA, for continuation of food 
subsidies, and for extension of the Second 
War Powers Act, which is the source of 
priority and allocation powers. In addition, 
he has asked for price ceilings on new 
homes. 


Extension of Controls 


The request for such an extensive pro- 
gram of legislation mirrors the fact that 
most government and private economists 


climbed out on a limb last fall, and by 


November found the limb being chopped 
off behind them. Fears of deflationary 
forces, of mass unemployment with reduc- 
tions in purchasing power, and predictions 
of a higher volume of consumer goods have 
not materialized as then predicted. 

Although reconversion production was 
ahead of schedule at the end of 1945, | 
strikes in December, January, and February 
have choked it back. Unemployment has 
not approached the levels forecast, and con- 
tinuing easy money is burning a hole in 
many a consumer’s pocket. 

For these and allied reasons, Mr. Bowles 
has found it necessary to seek a one-year 
extension of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, as amended, and the Stabiliza- ~ 
tion Act of 1942, as amended. Products 
which Mr. Bowles only last October said 


could be removed from price control early — 
this year, will have to remain under maxi- 


re 
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Strikes-and Public Policy 


An outstanding authority discusses the industrial conflict bedeviling r 


and shows how we can set up and implement a workable scheme for peace and order. 


Four YEARS AGO POSTWAR PLANNERS WERE 
already engaged in proposing and _blue- 
printing programs of labor relations tor 
peacetime use. Now, in the midst of indus- 
trial turmoil little is heard of those model 
plans. 

What the planners generally overlooked 
was that postwar labor relations policies 
were being shaped by what we did or did 
not do in handling wartime labor problems. 
During the war, the government rejected 
organized labor’s contention that, in order 
to maintain the wage earmer’s relative pre- 
war position, basic straight time wage rates 
must be raised in proportion to the rise in 
cost of living. Instead, take-home earnings, 
increased by overtime and premium pay, 
were adopted as the measure of labor’s 
relative position. 

It is hardly surprising therefore, that now 
the unions should be demanding wage in- 
creases to maintain the weekly take-home 
rather than adjustments in basic rates of 
pay on the grounds they had customarily 
advanced. 


The Roots of Conflict 


Thus did the government’s wage policy 
during the war create the issue which 
labor and management have been fighting 


out this winter in the big strikes over wages. 


Similarly, the government’s wartime prac- 
tice of fixing terms of employment led 
to the present so-called “fact-finding” 
boards and the proposal that such boards 
be authorized by Congress, with strikes 
prohibited during a fixed “cooling off” 
period. These boards in effect determine 
wages and working conditions, although 
their reports take the form of recommenda- 
tions rather than directive orders. Thus 
when the board in the General Motors 
case recommended a wage increase of 1914 
cents an hour and renewal of a maintenance 
of membership contract, it determined about 
what would be done in many industries. 
What the government actually wanted 
in the transition from war to peace was to 
get out of the business of wage-fixing, and 
to restore collective bargaining. But be- 
cause government did not plan ahead for 
the transition, we now have the familiar 
“labor crisis” which usually foreshadows 
improvisation of a new “labor policy.” An 
Executive Order aiter V-J Day authorized 
free bargaining as to wages, provided the 
agreements reached called for no price in- 
creases. As one labor paper put it: “You 
can have it, if you can get it—out of 
profits.” Naturally, the unions have con- 
tended that their wage demands could be 
met without raising prices. 
_ Meanwhile, it is plain from official state- 
ments that the government wants wages 
raised. How much, is the question. The 


WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 


—By the former head of the National 
(Railway) Mediation Board; member of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
1939-43; now on the faculty of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

This article is based on the paper 
Professor Leiserson read before the an- 
nual meeting of the American Economic 
Association in Cleveland. 


answer is being sought in the current tur- 
moil of strikes and shutdowns. 


Wanted: A Government Policy 


By authorizing free collective bargaining 
with the limitation that it shall not result 
in price increases, the government attempted 
to allow wages to rise, and to fight the 
battle against inflation by controlling prices. 
At the same time it sought to check the 
deflationary tendencies involved in wage 
reductions and down grading of workers 
by making these subject to approval by 
stabilization authorities. Apparently the 
idea was that genuine collective bargain- 
ing could be restored by thus modifying 
the wage control method. 

This was far from complete relinquish- 
ment of control over wages. When the out- 
break of strikes followed, it soon became 
evident that the transition from the war- 
time, compulsory labor policies to volun- 
tary adjustment of labor relations was not 
to be made so easily. Employers began to 
demand that the government establish a 
definite wage-price policy as a basis for bar- 
gaining, and the unions (especially those 
affliated with the CIO) also urged gov- 
ernment action to determine the wage 
issue. 

Thus, both management and labor have 
been pressing the government for what is 
in effect a continuation of the wartime 
policy of government wage-setting; and 
the pressure of general public opinion has 
been in the same direction. We know that 
employer and worker representatives on 
the War Labor Board wanted the board’s 
control of wages ended so that free collec- 
tive bargaining could be resumed, and the 
government was anxious to get rid of the 
WLB for the same reason. Nevertheless, if 
a recent Gallup poll is to be relied on, ma- 
jority sentiment favors forcing strikers back 
to work and compelling arbitration. 


The Wartime Experience 


Something like this contradiction between 
the policy we wanted to pursue and what 
we turned out to be pursuing also hap- 
pened during the war. It will be recalled 
that the war labor program did not start 
out to be a compulsory program with the 


government fixing details of the labor bar- 


econversion, 


gain. The pledge not to strike or lockor 
was made and the War Labor Board wi 
established by agreement of representative 
of labor and industry. : 

This voluntary method, after the mann 
of collective bargaining, was proposed an 
accepted as a substitute for compulsor 
legislation passed by the House of Repr 
sentatives and pending in the Senate t 
ward the end of 1941. The compulsory bi 
was dropped and the war labor prograr 
was launched shortly after Pearl Harbe 
as a voluntary method of agreeing © 
terms of employment in line with the co 
lective bargaining policy established in 193 
under the National Labor. Relations Ac 

By 1943, however, the War Labor Boar 
had been given the power and the duty t 
“provide by order the wages and hous 
and all other terms and conditions [cu: 
tomarily included in collective bargainin 
agreements] governing the relations of th 
parties” to labor disputes. President Roose 
velt vetoed the Smith-Connally act whic 
authorized this, but the pressure of publi 
opinion made it the law over his veto. 

Do such developments as these mea 
that we must look forward to some form ¢ 
compulsory arbitration and governmer 
wage-fixing to determine the major, pre 
visions of union agreements? There ar 
many who think so. A common view 3 
that when powerful and well financed nz 
tional labor organizations are pitted in bai 
gaining against great industrial corporé 
tions, the inevitable result is either indu: 
trial strife or else collusion against the cor 
suming public; and, however reluctant th 
government may be to decide the issue: 
public opinion will force it to do so. The 
the trend is in this direction can, hard] 
be denied. But whether it is inevitabl 
whether there is no other choice, may we 
be doubted. 


An examination of what we have bee 


doing about our labor relations during th 


last decade will reveal, I think, that ov 
labor troubles are more largely due to whi 
the government has done, or left undon 
to meet crucial industrial situations tha 
to the rising power-of unions or to breal 
down in collective bargaining. The exper 
ence makes plain also that, in the long ru 
setting terms of employment by gover 
ment fiat assures neither peace nor justi 
in labor relations. . 

In 1944 while the war was at its heigl 
the number of strikes was the greatest o 
record, despite the anti-strike’ provisions « 
the Smith-Connally act and the compulsio 
of the wage stabilization law. Time lo 
by strikes, however, was relatively low; an 
it is significant that this was largely dv 
to the fact that most ofthe strikes we 
unauthorized, that the unions contin 


LL 


nor their voluntary no-strike pledge, 
that they helped to get strikers back 
work quickly. 
ae current labor conflicts make plain 
|the spread of strikes in 1943 and 44 
9 the passage of the compulsory arbi- 
mn law, was mild compared with what 
qyight have been if the unions had not 
bound by their pledge, and what it is 
Wy to be if government control of the 
r contract is continued as a peacetime 
rye 
A Weakness of the Wagner Act 
jfiet us go back ten years. When Congress 
ited the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
41935, it laid the foundation for a na- 
ial labor policy that was at once a wage 
-cy and a scheme for regulating labor 
# tions. It chose to avoid any setting of 
es of pay and other details of working 
‘tracts by the government. It sought in- 
ad to equalize bargaining power be- 
sen industrial managements and their 
or forces, and leave both free to find 
‘eement through the process of collective 
‘gaining. 
he statute compels such bargaining but 
does not compel agreement. Congress 
ognized that individual bargaining 
rant, in effect, management dictation of 
‘ms of employment. “By eliminating un- 
‘rt labor practices by management it tried 
establish what the law refers to as “ac- 
al liberty of contract,” and thus at the 
i time avoid dictation by government 
ficials. The aim was to see wages and 
orking rules determined around the con- 
wence table by collective agreement and 
jutual consent. 
This policy was adopted not only be- 
-use equality in bargaining and freedom 
“organize are desirable ends in them- 
s, but also because such a course 
ould further the public interest in in- 
strial peace and justice in labor rela- 
ms. This is made plain in Section 1 of — 
1¢ Act which recites that the practice of 
lective bargaining is necessary for the 
; dpe reasons, anny others: 
to remove “certain recognized 

yurces of esc strife and unrest’; 
——to stabilize competitive wage rates 
working conditions between and with-_ 
dustries; 
“to secure “friendly adjustment of in- 
rial disputes arising out of differences 
o wages, hours and working conditions.” 
The Labor Relations Act, after it met the 
‘of constitutionality in 1937, accom- 
‘its immediate aims quite success- 
bor organizations and union mem- 
up multiplied, and the practice of col-_ 
g was extended to all the 
jor industries of the country. But why — 
the larger ends been achieved i in 
ion of industrial strife and ami- 
of UNS a Te dif- 
4h ae. ens haa 
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Little in The Nashville Tennessean 


“It Certainly Is Needed” 


—was left to chance. No effective adminis- 
trative machinery was provided to prevent 
industrial warfare and to aid in maintaining 
industrial peace. 

Whén new agreements are to be made, 
and also when disputes arise about the 
meaning of contracts that are in effect, col- 
lective bargaining often comes to a dead 
end in disagreement. Therefore, it might 
have been anticipated that with the growth 
of unionism and the extension of collective 
contracting which the Labor Relations Act 
tended to bring about, greatly expanded 
facilities would be required for government 
intervention in labor disputes. Moreover, 
that appropriate methods, machinery, and 

_--an administrative | organization would be 
needed to assist in continuing peaceful ne-— 
gotiations until all effective means of reach- 
ing voluntary agreement had been ex- 

_ hausted. 

The Act, however, did not deal with the 
eventuality that collective bargaining may 
and often does end in disagreement. Con- 


gress made no provision for such an out- 


come. And the government itself merely 
announced that.the Conciliation Service of 
the U. S. Department of Labor would han- 
: dle such disputes. ie. 


— 


_ Apparently then, Congress ‘aid. Sicraviies 


ten years ago a fairly definite and compre- 


_ hensive labor relations policy designed to ; 


_ compel free collective c ontracting _ and to 
maintain industrial 


and order. ae 


This may explain why we hear again and 
again that the government needs a definite 
labor policy, that the lack of such a policy 
is responsible for the increasing labor 
strife in recent years. Public opinion, al-. 
ways undiscriminating as to detail, blames 
the National Labor Relations Act and its 

—fostering of unions and collective bargain- 
ing rather than lack of necessary machinery 
to make its labor peace policy work. 

Economic history goes to show that every 
period of rising prices or increasing employ- 
ment opportunities brings an increase in 
labor disputes. That is usually true also 
at the beginning of a period of declining 
prices when employers try to reduce wages _ 
or other established labor standards. This 

—is to be expected, for tensions are bound to 
develop whenever important readjustments 
have to be made. But there is no compelling 
reason for having a great increase in strikes 
every time disputes increase. of 

The fact that strikes parallel the curves 
of labor disputes merely shows that there 
is no effective machinery for settling dis- 


putes before they break out in strikes. is fe 


Boards 


When the national defense prope 
under way in 1939 and manhours 
strikes doubled the figures for. 
ing year, a Labor Division was set 
the Office of Production ne 

a ‘ 


dustrial strife or fu 
_ justments for which 


agencies, for the other two were continued. 
This new one, despite its name, also arbi- 
trated and made decisions in the form of 
recommendations much as do today’s fact- 
finding boards. These multiple functions 
led to its undoing. : 

It was the Defense Mediation Board that 
made the original decision recommending 
that a shipbuilding company agree to in- 
clude a provision for maintenance of union 
membership in a collective bargaining 
agreement. When the company refused to 
accept the recommendation, and the pres- 
tige of the board was threatened, the gov- 
ernment took over the company. 


—and More Boards 


The board blew up under the stress of 
mounting work-stoppages culminating in 
the miners’ strike for a closed shop late 
in 1941. Thereupon, the War Labor Board 
was established by Executive Order as al- 
ready indicated, on the basis of the volun- 
tary no-strike agreement. 

President Roosevelt’s order authorized 
the WLB to make final determinations in 
labor disputes after failure of efforts of 
the Conciliation Service to settle them by 
mediation. This made clear that the new 
board was to arbitrate and not confine it- 
self to recommendations; but whether the 
awards would be compulsory and enforce- 
able, or compliance merely a moral obliga- 
tion like the pledge not to strike or lock- 
out was left in doubt. The doubt was pre- 
sumably resolved in 1943 when the Smith- 
Connally act authorized the board to pro- 
vide by order the terms of labor contracts; 
but the Attorney General of the United 
States contended, and the courts upheld the 
view, that there was no legal compulsion 
to obey the board’s decisions. 

Although WLB awards thus were held 
to be merely advisory, the government took 
over industries if either management or 
unions refused to abide by them. This was 
done, however, under the President’s au- 
thority to protect the war program. Here, 
no doubt, was a sound legal distinction, 
but to workers and employers it meant 
compulsion either way. 

Under these conditions, the frequent and 
urgent attempts of the War Labor Board 
to induce labor and management to settle 
more of their differences by collective bar- 
gaining proved futile. When some of them 


agree, it was often necessary to set. 


aside or modify the agreements because 
they did not conform to the administra. 
tion’s stabilization policy. 
Thus we drifted into the policy of com- 
_ pulsory government arbitration because we 
had built no organization with appropriate 
_ administrative functions either to reduce in- 
ter amicable labor ad- 
the Labor Relations 
Put another way, our 
ar is largely 
S$ to impose terms 
employment while it attempts at the 
ime to encourage the practice of 


ve bargaining, _ 
fact that new Whiosat boards have 


_ Act laid the basis. 


' disputes arise, and the fact that 


oo q filed 


oa into existence whenever seri- 


-way Labor Act may become front 
EpiTor. os sy 


the President himself must trom time to 
time become involved in mediating and 
arbitrating the controversies, are impressive 
evidence of the need for a permanent or- 
ganization to make the national collective 
bargaining policy work as intended to the 
ends of industrial peace. 


A Scheme for Peace and Order 


In contrast, the Railway Labor Act en- 
acted in 1926 did provide the organization 
and machinery necessary to accomplish this 
purpose when it made collective bargaining 
the: official policy and implemented that 
policy with a system of appropriate ma- 
chinery. The result has been that rail trans- 
portation has continued with only minor 
interruptions through nearly two decades 
when other industries were settling their 
labor disputes by industrial wars.* 

The detailed provisions of the Act are 
not applicable to all industries. But its prin- 
ciples and methods, and its organization of 
agencies for settling various types of labor 
disputes so as to make strikes unnecessary, 
are essential to any orderly plan for avoid- 
ing labor conflict by providing peaceful 
methods of adjustment. 

The basic principle of the Act is that 
main reliance for maintaining peace must be 
placed on mediation—not on arbitration, 
or so-called fact-finding, or other devices 
that are sometimes used. All these are valu- 
able aids at times as supplementary mea- 
sures, but if the mediation system is not 
adequate to settle peacefully the vast ma- 
jority of disputes, they can do little to 
prevent strikes. 

Mediation is essentially a continuation of 
free collective bargaining with the aid of a 
mutual friend of both parties. Arbitration 
and the other methods involve passing judg- 
ment on the merits of issues in contro- 
versy, and neither management nor labor 
wants this done by the government or any 
other third party if a test of strength is 
likely to resolve the issues in their favor. 

But if some of the issues are settled in 
mediation, and the parties are brought 
closer together on the rest, then what re- 
mains may not be worth the cost of a 
strike, and arbitration or recommended de- 
cisions are frequently welcomed. Media- 
tion proceedings must be directed to bring 
the parties to such a state of mind. 

At this point the duties of the mediator 
or mediation board must end. They must 
not arbitrate, or otherwise pass judgment on 
the issues, for they are likely to destroy 
their future usefulness as mutual friends 
by deciding in favor of one party or the 
other. The making of decisions is a duty 
to be assigned to other agencies. . 


This should make plain another funda- 
mental principle: namely, that the govern- 


ment program for peaceful adjustment of 


_ labor disagreements must be organized as 


a continuing process. It must begin with 
Joint negotiations of the parties themselves, 
pass on to mediation, then to efforts to 


*In February, 
Brotherhood of 
of a strike, in seeking rule 
Wage increase, 
orderly stages in 


it page news.—THE 


~* 


_to keep 


fail to bring agreement, the disputes wi 


to the board members. | The board i 


induce arbitration, then either tO apre 
upon arbitration procedures or, if elt) 
party refuses to arbitrate, to public inve 
gations with recommended decisions. | 
Integrated with this process there a| 
must be adjudication of disputes arist 
out of the meaning of existing agreemen 
The importance of such an organiz 
process cannot be overemphasized. It d 
ferentiates the functions of the vario 
kinds of boards or agencies which m 
be necessary to bring disputes to a peacet 
conclusion, and it provides connecting lin 
at the different places where negotiatio! 
commonly break off and strikes seem nec¢ 
sary. That there are these links in 
chain makes plain that the break is on 
temporary, that there are more procedur 
ahead for peaceful settlements. A 
Labor disputes are not all of a kind. Qu 
failure to settle so many of them withot 
strikes is due in large part to the notio 
that the same kind of a board can deal wit 
any dispute. Types of disputes need to b 
differentiated, and agencies equipped wit 
appropriate methods and policies for dea 
ing with each type must be available. 
The bill now pending in Congress em 
bodying President Truman’s proposal t 
establish fact-finding boards is an exampl 
of how a device that can be useful towar 
the end of the process of dealing with dis 
putes, and then in emergencies only, i 
assumed to be capable of dealing with am 
kind of a controversy. Labor strife has oftes 
been intensified rather than reduced wher 
government agencies have applied method 
appropriate for one type of dispute t 
others for which they are not suited. 


The Basis of the Scheme 


Any permanent organization adequate te 
maintain industrial peace and reduce strike 
to a minimum, must be built around ; 
federal mediation or conciliation board 
This must be the main agency with pri 
mary responsibility to intervene in dispute: 
early enough to prevent strikes. It must b 
the top board, just as was the WLB unde 
the compulsory wartime policy. | 

At present the Conciliation Service ir 
the U. S. Department of Labor is a sub 
ordinate agency which is not expected t 
deal with major disputes. For these, nev 
boards have been hastily created from time 
to time, and national figures called in or 
temporary assignments. They are more ot 
less volunteers enlisted to help put out in 
dustrial conflagrations. Such national figure: 
need to be permanently on the mediatior 
board to which the nation can look t 
Prevent the fires, and when outbreaks de 
occur, to keep them from spreading. 

Such a board would need a are 
organization of regional offices with a staf 
in touch with developing ae 


in all parts of the country, and to condu 
mediation proceedings locally. When thes 


go to supervising mediators and ultima 
and not individual mediators, 
termine, when further mediati 
useless, and when to 
for inducing the 
i keg af Hye 


would 


»? 


sements to arbitrate dispose of the dis- 
ye, the parties should be free to select 
}.r own arbitrators, although the board 
hrht recommend experienced arbitrators 
spn an approved panel. 

ko decide disputes involving interpreta- 
1 or application of collective bargaining 
eements, a series of adjustment boards 
uld be needed, one in each region and 
» in Washington. These should be com- 
sed of members nominated by manage- 
int and labor organizations, with a neu- 
| chairman. The same boards may be 
thorized also to arbitrate disputes about 
jw agreements, or changes in agreements, 
inediation has failed to settle them, and 
‘the parties prefer arbitration by an ad- 
‘tment board, instead of setting up a 
fiard of their own by agreement. 

lf either party refuses to arbitrate, as it 
ust have the right to do, the complainant 
ight feel the issue not worth a strike or 
-kout, and the case would end there. But 
steps were taken to stop production, and 
e impending strike or lockout would seri- 
isly affect the public, then and only then, 
e final agency in the process of handling 
jsputes would come into play. This would 
an ad hoc board, appointed by the chair- 
an of the mediation board or by the 
secretary of Labor (preferably not by the 
wesident) to investigate the merits of the 
ipntroversy and to make recommendations 
of a just settlement. 

| Such boards have become known as 
act-finding boards, but this is a misnomer. 
Mhey are really arbitration boards which 
sear the parties, decide the issues, and pub- 
ish the facts to support their decisions; 
jut these decisions are treated as recom- 
mendations, not as awards binding on the 
warties. Pressure of public opinion is re- 


ied on to secure compliance, a process. 


vhich makes it essential to center public 
ittention on the recommendations. Also, 
anless the number of such boards is strictly 
imited, the many decisions scatter the at- 
ention of the public and the expected 
oressure does not materialize. 


Labor, Management, Government 


To make all this machinery operate 
ffectively in a continuous process, labor 
ind management alike must assume cer- 
ain obligations and responsibilities. The 
way is prepared by the negative provision 
n the Labor Relations Act that employers 
hall not refuse to bargain collectively. But 
his needs to be translated into a positive 
luty of employers and managers, workers 
ind unions, to exert every reasonable effort 
o make and maintain collective bargaining 
igreements and to try in good faith to settle 
Il disputes in joint conferences of their 
thorized’ representatives. . 
“In addition, they should have a responsi- 
jility to notify the mediation board of 


ending disputes, and to participate in the | 


ippropriate procedures. 
Finally, and most important, is the obli- 
ation to maintain the status quo while 
he machinery for peaceful settlement is 
erating. Management must not change 
onditions out of which a dispute arises, 
nd unions must take no action to force 


such change while conferences are being 
held, and pending the outcome of orderly 
efforts at settlement. 

Such obligations immediately raise the 
question: How will they be enforced? It 
will be noted that the process outlined 
above and the agencies involved in its 
operation, require the government to act 
either as a mutual friend or a judge. In 
mediation it is a friend; when it arbitrates 
or recommends decisioiis.it is a judge. The 
question is: Shall it also act as a policeman 
in connection with the adjustment of dif- 
ferences about wages and other terms of 
the labor contract? 

There are a number of bills pending in 
Congress, several of which, if combined, 
would provide the complete machinery for 
promoting peaceful settlement of disputes 
as here outlined. But in response to insistent 
demand that a law be passed “with teeth 
in it,” most of the bills, notably the Case 
bill, require government to police the pro- 
cess of negotiating working contracts and 
settling differences about terms. 

Now, we have tried this with the Smith- 
Connally act. That law restricts the right 
to strike, provides what is alleged to be a 
cooling-off period, authorizes damage suits 
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and, in some cases, criminal prosecution. 
The result has been more labor strife and 
work-stoppages, and this in spite of the 
strong feeling among all elements of the 
population that neither war production nor 
reconversion should be stopped. 

Only a more or less complete dictator- 
ship can make such a policy work. As a 
British public official has well said: “A 
democratic government must be careful not 
to expose its own impotence.” 

Better results are secured when the medi- 
ation authority presses and insists upon 
voluntary assumption of the obligations 
necessary to successful operation of the 
agencies for maintaining peace and order 
in industry. In any statute providing such 
machinery it is well to specify the duties 
and responsibilities of the parties in media- 
tion and arbitration proceedings, but these 
need to be treated as moral obligations, and 
not as legal compulsions. 

Until we effectively organize such ma- 
chinery, and see what it can accomplish 
with government acting only as a friend 
or judge, it certainly would be wiser not 
to complicate labor controversies about the 
terms on which people will work by legal 
compulsions, restrictions, and penalties. 


Justus in The Minneapolis Star-Journal 


Shifts on the Atomic Front | 


—From science to statesmanship; from USA to UNO; from military wane 
to human welfare. Succeeding articles will be given up to the crucia 
issues of international inspection and the prevention of aggression. 


IN ALL THE HISTORY OF POLITICS THERE Is 
nothing comparable to the revolutionary 
effect of the atomic bomb. Its announce- 
ment by President Truman and Secretary 
Stimson last August was a solemn warning, 
even in the heart of the war, that the 
weapon which scientists and engineers had 
created for. the purpose of destruction 
might destroy not only civilization but the 
earth itself, unless it could be brought un- 
der. effective, responsible political control. 

Yet no political body existed, or ever 
has existed, capable of exercising the con- 
trol necessary to meet so great a danger. 
The only place where political power has 
been lodged which even approximates that 
necessary for effective control of atomic 
energy is to be found in the governments 
of national states. Indeed, down to the 
present time, they have always reserved 
to themselves in their dealings with each 
other those final questions which are mat- 
ters of vital interest to any of them. 

Thus it was that the bursting of the 
atomic bomb brought thoughtful people 
everywhere face to face with the fact that 
this national state system, which until now 
has been regarded as the supreme political 
creation of modern times, is wholly inade- 
quate to deal with the universal fact which 
now confronts us, 


A Paradox—and Facts 


Under the impact of this new situation, 
the first and most natural impulse was to 
attempt to turn the corner on all the past 
and to demand, immediately, a world goy- 
ernment capable of doing what national 
states could not do: namely, to provide a 
universal guarantee of safety against uni- 
versal danger. It is’ significant that this 
movement for world government was 
strongest in those very nations whose po- 
litical structure is based upon the English 
tradition of representative self-government. 

Here is a paradox which seems to have 
escaped attention. For this demand that 
national sovereignty be surrendered to 
world government was based upon a theory 
almost wholly contrary to that upon which 
representative self-government is founded. 
In the emergency, world government 
seems to have been conceived as a device 
for safety; and safety under the conditions 


of modern warfare calls for quick execu-_ 


tive decisions and speed in action. The ac- 


tual prevention of the threat of war, like 


that of war itself, is possible only by an 


_ immediate exercise of power because of 
the deadly timetable which has to be met 


in the hour of crisis. ae 
Therefore, the proposal to set up world 


government primarily as a defense mech- 


anism against the danger of atomic war 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


BRIDGES TO THE FUTURE 


—By the chairman of the Committee on 
Atomic Energy of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 

This article, ninth in Professor Shot- 
well’s notable series for Survey Graphic, 
is based on his recent address before the 
American Physical Society. 


would, on the one hand, threaten the 
whole structure of democratic life through- 
out the world unless its field were limited 
to the one specific purpose; on the other 
hand, such a limitation on the meaning of 
“world government” makes the term a 
misleading one in the light of our achieve- 
ments in civil liberty. 

What is needed, rather, is an interna- 
tional system for peace and security which, 
while providing against the danger of 
scientific warfare, will enhance rather than 
lessen the growth of domestic freedom. 
That, then, is the modern political problem 
created by the scientific revolution of today. 

Clearly it is not a problem which can be 
solved by concentrating all attention upon 
the conquest of the atom, or even upon all 
the other major achievements of modern 
science. For political problems cannot be 
solved by ignoring the nature of politics or 
the history of the national state. Political 
creations are never wholly new. In the past, 
even the most revolutionary movements 
like, for example, that of the French Revo- 
lution which swept away the old regime in 
Europe, were the culmination of forces al- 
ready in existence. And in the future, the 
age of atomic energy will still have national 
governments to reckon with which, like 
those of the pre-atomic age, will be the 
symbols of a nation’s life. There is no way 
of getting around these fundamental facts. 

It follows, therefore, that the problem 
of the international implications of nuclear 


‘energy cannot be solved without due re- 


gard to the history of the national state, 
both in domestic and foreign affairs—al- 
though that leads us only part way toward 
the ultimate solution which lies within the 
larger framework of world government. 
Let us look at elements in that history bear- 
ing directly upon the crisis of today. 


National States—and War 


The nation which pioneered in develop- 
ing the national state was England, and the 
time was the seventeenth century. No- 
where on the European continent had 


there been anything comparable to what 


culminated in the “Glorious Revolution 


of 1688,” in which the British Parliament 


took over the prerogatives of kingship, ar 
the liberties of citizens were guaranteed — 
an epoch-making Bill of Rights. | 

It was to preserve liberties thus we 
after centuries of struggle that, almost 
century later, English colonists in Americ 
declared their independence from an ark 
trary royal government and thereafter s 
up safeguards of individual freedom in 
Constitution and a Bill of Rights. 

On its heels had come the French Rey 
lution with its Declaration of the Rights « 
Man and the Citizen. This was a gent 
inely French expression, owing little to th 
experience of other nations; but when, 1 
sequence, other European peoples, throy 
ing off their despotic governments, estal 
lished new systems, most of them followe 
the English model. 

As the nineteenth century progressec 
however, it became evident that the Eng 
lish mechanics of government did ne 
wholly suit the continent. The chief reaso 
for this was the prevalence of wars ther 
which gave to the military class an im 
portance denied them in the British Isle: 
This trend toward autocracy was checke 
throughout the nineteenth century by lik 
eral movements, but finally culminated 1 
the Fascist-Nazi philosophy which cane t 
a head between the two World Wars a 
the twentieth century. 

From this skeleton outline of a vast rang 
of history it is evident that war or th 
threat of it is the chief enemy of freedom 
not only to conquered peoples but to thei 
conquerors as well. Therefore the nex 
chapter of history to which we shoul 
turn is that of the international relation 
of these states and especially with referenc 
to their wars. 

Throughout all the past there have bee: 
protests against the horrors of war, an 
idealists have ventured to draw plans fo 
permanent peace. Yet these efforts at mora 
reform had little or no practical effect upo: 
the policies of nations prior to the twentiet 
century. All that international law at 
tempted to do was to suggest ways fo 
settling disputes, which the nations wer 
free to ignore, or to lessen the horror 
of war by narrowing its scope. The cu 
mination of this trend of partial reforr 
came in the Hague Conferences of 189 
and 1907, conferences which were primaril 
intended to stop the race in armament 


. but which did not even stop that. Whe 


was achieved was the erection of a volur 
tary court to which nations might or migh 
not turn as they chose, plus a modificz 
tion of the rules of war to make it les 
horrible. In 1914, war itself was still th 
admitted arbiter of the fate of nations, © 

In recoil against this, in 1919, und 


lead of President Woodrow Wilson at 
ersailles, the Covenant of the League of 
tions took a step forward when, in Ar- 
se MI, it declared that “war or the threat 
/it anywhere in the world was a matter 
‘ye concern to all members” and that the 
wuncil should take such measures as it 
vemed necessary to preserve the peace of 
itions. Article XV left a loophole—pro- 
Hiding that if a nation found that it could 
tt get the justice it desired in the settle- 
ment of its disputes, it might resort to 
mr. However, the League Covenant in- 
‘posed every possible method of pacific 
ttlement» before a member state was free 
take matters in its own hands. 


Attempts at Geneva and Washington 


This was as far as the world was willing 
» go at the end of World War I; and as 
#istory proved, it was even more of an 
#ligation to preserve the peace than most 
= the nations were willing to accept. The 
‘nited States, itself, kept out of the League 
weakening the fabric of world solidarity. 
' Then the movement toward disarmament, 
allborn at the earlier Hague Conference, 
was taken up again at the Washington na- 
al disarmament conference in 1921, called 
jy Charles E. Hughes as U. S. Secretary 
F£ State. American public opinion ap- 
‘lauded that bold effort of American in- 
itiative. The slogan of the hour was, “The 
sath to peace is by disarmament, and the 
vay to disarm is to disarm.” 

Continental European countries, on the 
other hand, still suffering from the ravages 
bf World War I, refused to accept the 
“American lead. They insisted that our slo- 
gan was utterly misleading; that nations 
could only disarm in proportion as they 
were granted security by other means. 
Their reasoning was sound, as we would 
have recognized had our frontier ‘on the 
East been the width of the Rhine instead 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Nor did the League 
of Nations itself offer them a full guarantee 
of peace. Consequently the Europeans set 
about implementing the League Covenant. 

In 1924, at an historic meeting, the 
Assembly passed what was known as the 


Protocol of Geneva, an amending treaty 


(0 be accepted by all League members. In 
this, war was at last declared to be an 
mternational crime and the nations signa- 
‘ory to the Protocol bound themselves to- 
gether to protect each other in case any 
lation went to war against any other. 

_ This Protocol of Geneva was never well 
snown to this country because we were not 
nembers of the League, but it might have 
layed a great role in European history. 
dad it been adopted, the second World 
a could not have happened as it did. 
Jnfortunately, a few months after Premier 
tamsay MacDonald of Great Britain had 
cepted the Protocol in Geneva, he was 
verthrown in a general election. The con- 
ervative government which came to power 
efused to ratify the Protocol on the fa- 
iliar ground that it could not take an in- 
finite obligation to help preserve the 
eace against an aggressor—insisting that 
‘must be its own judge as to whether the 
ised nation was really an aggressor or 
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not. Thus a great fabric of European soli- 
darity to preserve the peace broke down— 
this time by the refusal of the British to 
accept the political judgment of the League. 


The Locarno Treaties—and Hitler 


Instead of accepting a general commit- 
ment, the British stated they were ready to 
agree to limited and definite commitments. 
The Foreign Minister of the new German 
Republic was quick #@stake the hint, and 
proposed a guarantee of peace limited to 
the territories surrounding its frontiers. The 
Treaties of Locarno in 1925 were the re- 
sult of Stresemann’s suggestion. In them, 
Great Britain and Italy bound themselves 
to support either France or Germany in 
case the other invaded its soil or went 
to war in violation of the common pledge 
to submit disputes to peaceful settlement. 
The same kind of guarantee applied to 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. Thus Britain 
became a guarantor of peace within the 
territorial limits covered by the Locarno 
Treaties. 

When Hitler came to power in the 1930's 
it was not long before he tested the strength 
of these treaties. First he invaded the Rhine- 
land and nothing happened. Then he took 
Austria; still nothing happened. Then he 
turned against Czechoslovakia and at Mun- 
ich the French and British once more gave 
in. Finally he attacked Poland, the last 
in the series of violations of the Locarno 
Treaties. Then, when it was too late, 
Britain and France took up the challenge, 
not just to save Poland but in the name 
of law and order among European nations. 

These origins of the second World War 
bear directly upon our problem today for, 
while this political history was getting un- 
der way, the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva continued to function in 1934-35, 
and_ finally worked out plans for linking 
security with disarmament in a far-reaching 
scheme in which Soviet Russia played a 
leading part. But just then Hitler withdrew 
from the conference and announced his 
program of rearmament. England and 
France were forced to follow the Reich’s 
lead as quickly as possible, although both 


—were far behind in the armament race. 


The outstanding conclusion from those — 
ent time, is that the Charter needs to be 


years is that there will be no way of check- 
ing the race in atomic weapons in future 
years unless at the same time we set about 
the elimination of war itself; and’ that 
the prime example of how this can best be 
done is the unratified Protocol of Geneva. 


Renunciation of War _ 


This cannot be said for the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact which absorbed much attention 
in this same decade—an ill-fated document 
which attempted to register the outlawry of 


war. It was Aristide Briand, Foreign Min- 


ister of France, who on April 6, 1927 (the 
tenth anniversary of America’s entry into 
the first World War) challenged the con- 
science of America with the proposal that 


the United States join with France in a~ 


renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy, that we accept a joint com- 
mitment to be signed by all nations never 
to resort to other than peaceful means in 


the settlement of disputes. 

At that time Senator William E. Borah 
was the dominant influence in foreign pol- 
icy at Washington, and he had espoused 
the contention of the Chicago lawyer, Sal- 
mon QO. Levinson, that there must be no 
distinction drawn between aggression and 
defense, and that the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
must apply to all war. Thus we signed a 
treaty purporting to outlaw all war while 
our government insisted that wars of de- 
fense were legitimate. Hence each country 
that went to war need only claim, as it 
always had, that it fought in self-defense. 

Bearing though it did the signatures of 
sixty nations, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
built on this flimsy premise, was never a 
serious bulwark for world peace. It should 
have accepted the definition of aggression 
which underlay the Geneva Protocol: 
namely, that any country which goes te 
war in violation of its given pledge to set- 
tle its disputes by peaceful means is an 
aggressor, no matter what the nature of 
its grievance. Moreover, the Pact added to 
its logical contradiction the further weak- 
ness that there was no provision whatever 
for enforcement. So its renunciation of war 
remained little more than a moral gesture. 


The ABC Agreement 


This*is the history which lay behind the 
making of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, framed at San Francisco. The Char- 
ter itself carefully avoids any reference to 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, although its au- 
thors may have thought they were even 
going beyond that instrument in listing 
among ‘its purposes and principles the obli- 
gatidn that “all members shall settle their 
international disputes by peaceful means in 
such a manner that international peace and 
security and justice are not endangered.” 
Unfortunately this commitment is in what 
might be regarded as a preamble; and al- 
though Chapter VI on “The Pacific Set- 
tlement of Disputes” provides an ironclad 
system for settling disputes peacefully, the 
veto of the Great Powers might conceiv- 
ably bé used by any one of them to escape 
the final jurisdiction of the Security Coun- 
cil itself. 

The real situation therefore, at the pres- 


buttressed by additional treaties, one to 
implement its control of armaments and_ 
the other to provide a realistic, binding 
covenant against war itself—or by a single 
treaty combining both armament control 
and a revival of the principles of the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact with force behind it. 
With reference to the international con- 
trol of atomic weapons, three important 
steps have already been taken. The first 
of these was agreement reached between 
the United States, Great Britain and Can- 
ada (on November 15, 1945), known for 
short as the ABC Agreement. Sections VII 
and VIII of this document furnish the pro- 
gram for what followed. To: quote: 
“VII. In order to attain the most effec- 
tive means of entirely eliminating the use 
of atomic energy for destructive purposes 
and promoting its widest use for industrial 
and humanitarian purposes, we are of the 
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opinion that at the earliest practicable date 
a commission should be set up under the 
United Nations Organization to prepare 
recommendations for submission to the or- 
ganization. 

“The commission should be instructed to 
proceed with the utmost dispatch and 
should be authorized to submit recom- 
mendations from time to time dealing with 
the separate phases of its work. 

“In particular the commission should 
make specific proposals: 

“(a) For extending between all na- 
tons the exchange of basic scientific infor- 
mation for peaceful ends; 

“(b) For control of atomic energy, to 
the extent necessary to insure its use only 
for peaceful purposes; 

“(c) For the elimination from national 
armaments of atomic weapons and of all 
other major weapons adaptable to mass de- 
struction; 

“(d) For effective safeguards by way 
of inspection and other means to protect 
complying States against the hazards of 
violations and evasions. 

“VIII. The work of the commission 
should proceed by separate stages, the suc- 
cessful completion of each one of which 
will develop the necessary confidence of 
the world before the next stage is under- 
taken. Specifically, it is considered that the 
commission might well devote its attention 
first to the wide exchange of scientists and 
scientific information, and as a second stage 
to the development of full knowledge con- 
cerning natural resources of raw materials.” 

This program for the United Nations 
Organization was preceded in the ABC 
Agreement by a statement that “detailed 
information concerning the practical in- 
dustrial application of atomic energy” 
would not be made available until “effec- 
tive, enforceable safeguards against its use 
for destructive purposes could be devised.” 


Action at London 


In the Moscow Conference of December 
16-26 (1945), the program of the ABC 
Agreement was adopted, but the communi- 
que omitted any reference to the. safe- 
guard clause (Section VII-d) of the ABC 
Conference. This point was raised by Sen- 
ators Vandenberg and Austin, who went 
to the President and to Acting Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson to find out if this 
safeguard clause had been dropped or not. 

_ They were reassured on the point not only 
by the President and Mr. Acheson, but 
also by Secretary James F. Byrnes upon 
his return. Yet, the record did not seem 
wholly satisfactory and it was not until 
Secretary Byrnes met with the American 
delegation to the UNO Assembly in Lon- 
don in January that all doubt was removed 
from the minds of its participants. His 
frank statement that the secret of the mak- 
ing of the bomb ie Me be revealed un- 
ul there were safeguards against the haz- 
ards of violation and evasion was apparently 

__accepted in Moscow. No contradictory voice 
__ was raised even in the Soviet press. 

_ Therefore the agreement of the ABC 

Conference remains the basis of the pro- 
Y gram taken over by the United Nations. 


Turning now to the action of UNO it- 
self, a good theoretical case could be made 
for placing the control of atomic energy 
in the hands of the Assembly rather than 
of the Security Council, because the Assem- 
bly is, in theory, the supreme body. Ac- 
cording to Article 10 of the Charter, it “may 
discuss any questions or matters within the 
scope of the Charter” and, under Article ris 
“may consider the general principles of co- 
operation in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, including the 
principles governing disarmament and the 
regulation of armaments, and may make 
recommendations with regard to such prin- 
ciples to the Members, or to the Security 
Council, or to both.” 

These wide powers would surely in- 
clude such a revolutionary development in 
international relations as that involved in 
the control of atomic energy. 

The Security Council, on the other hand, 
is an emergency body primarily concerned 
with the settlement of disputes. However, 
it is also responsible (Article 26 of the 
Charter) “for formulating, with the assist- 
ance of the Military Staff Committee ... 
plans to be submitted to the members of 
the United Nations for the establishment of 
a system for the regulation of armaments.” 
Under this provision the Security Council 
thus has a more definite mandate than the 
Assembly to deal with a change in the na- 
ture of armaments. 

The Assembly recognized this fact when 
in London on January 24 it set up a Com- 
mission for the Control of Atomic Energy 
—for it made. the membership of that com- 
mission identical with the membership of 
the Security Council with but one excep- 
tion, which is that Canada should be a 
member whether it were a member of the 
Council or not. It also directed the com- 
mission to submit its reports and recom- 
mendations to the Security Council. 

Furthermore, in order to leave no possi- 
bility of doubt as to the place of this Con- 
trol Commission in the UNO, the resolu- 
tion of the Assembly stated that “in view 
of the Security Council’s primary responsi- 
bility’. . . for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, the Security Coun- 
cil shall issue directions to the commission 
in matters affecting security.” On these mat- 
ters the commission is accountable for its 
work to the Security Council. Only in 
matters not affecting these grave questions 
of war and peace would the Security Coun- 
cil be called upon to transmit reports of 
the commission to the Assembly or to the 
Economic and Social Council. 

In short, the Council retains final con- 
trol with reference to recommendations 
“for the elimination from national arma- 
ments of atomic weapons and of all other 
major weapons adaptable to mass destruc- 


tion” and for the erection of “effective safe- 


guards by way of inspection and other 
means to protect complying States against 
the hazards of violence and evasions.” 

I repeat these technical phrases in ordet 
to point out that the program is substanti- 
ally that first set forth by the United: 
States—for the formula is the same as that | 
employed in the ABC Agreement. 


Tripartite Advisory body ; 


Now just where does this political p} 
vision for the control of atomic energy : 
the United Nations leave us? Obviously 
is an incomplete provision. " 

If the Security Council needs a milit 
staff committee to advise it on armamer 
of the pre-atomic age, surely it will requ 
the services of a technical body to analy: 
the problems and to prepare plans for tl 
control of atomic energy and the oth 
major weapons of mass destruction to whic 
reference is made in these documents. On 
highly competent specialists can say whethi 
the safeguards which have been propose 
are adequate or not. 

Indeed, the very first step in the estal 
lishment of an international control syster 
—that of inspection—needs to be clarifie 
and its possibilities explored by those wh 
know the nature of the problem. As fe 
the control itself, no easy formula is avai 
able for the politician or statesman to af 
ply. The problem is far more complicate 
than that of pre-atomic armaments, bot 
because of the far reach of atomic powe 
and because of the pioneering nature of th 
experiments which we have made so fa 

On the other hand, it would not be wis 
to leave the whole problem entirely in th 
hands of scientists, for their technique 
based as it is upon mathematics, tend 
to regard anything less than a one hun 
dred percent. solution as a failure to solv. 
anything. Unfortunately, this method doe 
not apply in politics, which is the scienc 
of probabilities if it be a science at all 
Therefore there should be, alongside th 
scientists, men who are experienced in th 
conduct of public affairs and especially iz 
the working of international organizations 
And along with both, the military expert: 
—not to dominate discussions but to pre 
vent losing sight of the main objective. 

I suggest, then, that a tripartite body 
of this nature is necessary for the effective 
carrying out of the purposes of the com 
mission on atomic energy. Its power, how 
ever, should be limited to recommendation: 
to the Security Council. A technical body 
no matter how highly qualified by knowl 
edge and experience, should not have the 
final decision—even in matters that lie s¢ 
largely within its field as that of atomic 
energy. But such recommendations by < 
body as competent as this, could not be 
readily passed over by the Security Council 


International Inspection 


The way in which these organs of the 
United Nations could work can best be seen 
by pausing a moment upon the matter of 
international inspection. Preliminary studies 
have already shown that it is impossible 
to devise a system of inspection which 
would be a perfect safeguard against the 
surreptitious violation of international rule: 
by a nation intent upon preparing for ag. 
gression. Moreover, the opportunity for 
evasion will increase with the progress of 
science, if that progress during the past few 
years is any indication for the future. : 

Scientifically, therefore, one can ‘say in. 
spection will break down, for it can never 
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: French Press & Information Service 
Though the roof of this war-shattered factory has not been mended, and workers are exposed to the weather, production goes on 


France Shakes Herself 


In spite of shortages and cold, of confusions and uncertainties, the proud 
French people are facing their problems, confident that “Ca va deja mieux.” 


[HE LITTLE IRON BULLDOG, ON A MARBLE 
ase that served as a paperweight, held be- 
veen his forepaws a tiny red-white-blue 
puquet—the tricolor of France. Madame 
efreux picked him up with a smile. “I 
ways liked to keep him here on the desk,” 
1¢ said to me when I revisited Paris last 


ctober for the first time since the spring 
| 1940 before the Germans entered the 
ty. 

During the five years that they occupied 
aris, Madame Perreux had lived in the 
uilding on the Boulevard St. Germain of 
¢ Carnegie Endowment for International 
eace, to safeguard it as well as she could 
id to preserve as secretary-general the in- 
rests of its European Center. She went 
1: “When the Nazi inspector came to ex- 
mine the accounts and files—and he spent 
yout two weeks of thorough work—I had 
m sit at this desk. The bulldog was al- 
ays there looking at him but the inspec- 
r never said a word about it.” 


Facing the Conquerors 


It was a symbol of the spirit in which 
e French, after their badly misled soldiers 
id been overwhelmed by superior mech- 
ized forces, rnet the invaders—a spirit 
at few Germans who were in France ever 
iderstood. 

Before that, Madame Perreux had pre- 
red properly for their arrival. For ex- 
ple, a shield in that same tricolor, joined 
the French and American flags, was re- 
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moved from over the entryway and hidden 
for safety; but it was back in place long be- 
fore I arrived, The house superintendent 
told me more. He is a veteran of the first 
World War who lived in quarters on the 
ground floor with his wife. 

“Madame gave instructions that if the 
Germans ever called without notice they 
were to be told that the secretary-general 
was absent from the office and received only 
by appointment. They came — sometimes 
from the army, sometimes from the Em- 
bassy, sometimes from the Gestapo — and 


rang at the street door. I would tell them 
what she had wished. And they would go 
away; they really would—turn around and 
go away. Later they telephoned for an ap- 
pointment and came again. I would take 
them up to the little salon on the first floor. 
There she would let them wait a few mo- 
ments—always a few moments—and then 
go in to see them. They always treated her 
with great respect.” | 

That was the situation — a woman in 


middle age, a veteran, and the veteran’s 


wife — three facing the Nazi conquerors, 
but having made*up their minds what at- 
titude they would take and leaving it to 
the others to do what they would. 
They had burned in the furnace a good 
many letters and lists with names and ad- 
dresses of innocent people whom the Nazis 
might have liked to find. The Center con- 
tained a library of nearly 10,000 volumes 
on international law, organization, and 
policy. Madame Perreux went through it, 
removing those books that might most un- 
favorably attract the attention of the Nazis 
—sequestering them with friends. She hid 
the shelf record listing the library’s entire 
contents. Then she went through the cata- 
logue, drawer by drawer, took out every 


index and cross-reference card indicating a 


book that had been removed, and left a 
catalogue corresponding with a library of 
reference books that would arouse the hos- 
tility of no one. ; 
So when the time came the shelves were 
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Rationing, a headache to the restaurateur and the housewife 


scanned and stood unmolested. After 
France had been liberated, she replaced the 
missing cards and books and resumed serv- 
ice as usual to scholars and students. 

What the strain had been, showed in one 
remark: “Food was less and worse for sev- 
eral months towards the end of the occu- 
pation. Since then it has been least and 
worst, what with the destruction from the 
fighting and the disorganization of railways 
and supplies. Of course, too, there has been 
less coal. Yet, even so, since the liberation 
I have gained over ten pounds. Anyway, 
with the Germans gone, France again be- 
longs to the French and one can breathe 


freely.” 


Conflicting Ideas to be Reconciled 


There you have a short summary of the 
situation and the spirit in France—the wor- 
ries over winter and shortages of shelter, 
fuel, food and clothing, but together with 
these, the sense that people are better off 
and, despite difficulties, the country is be- 
ginning to advance. Nevertheless, preoccu- 
pation with the day-to-day details of exis- 
tence slows things up. A person who has 
to forage for inadequate meals and wear an 
overcoat indoors as well as out, in order 
to keep half warm in unheated houses and 
offices, cannot easily give the impartial and 
objective thought to social and political is- 
sues that they really demand. 

Moreover, the French people had and 
still have a great confusion and conflict of 
concepts to adjust in action. An eminent 
social scientist, long an observer of politics 
in his own land and in English-speaking 
countries and now teaching in one of the 
higher institutions at Paris, explained to 
me: 

“Tt is necessary to remember that for five 
years France was really divided into five 
zones. There were the unoccupied Vichy 
zone and the occupied Paris zone; but with- 
in this occupied zone there were subdivi- 
sions where life was either less or more re- 


stricted. In the interior there were least | 


limitations; then there was an adjoining 
zone where they were more rigorous; then 
closer to the coasts there was another zone 
where they were more rigid still; and 
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finally at the coasts came the zone where 
they were ruthlessly tight. The experiences 
of living in these occupied zones were dit- 
ferent, and it was hard to pass from one 
to another. Further, the experience of liv- 
ing in the unoccupied Vichy zone was 
again different from that in any of the 
occupied zones. 

“When, with liberation, people in the va- 
rious provinces could get into touch with 
each other freely, they found that except 
in general they did not hold the same ideas. 
This was true even for members of the 
resistance movements; not to mention peo- 
ple who had been passive or who had 
either dishonestly or by conviction collabo- 
rated with the Germans. People had to 
argue and confer a lot to begin even talk- 
ing in the same terms. 

“Then there were the French in exile 
abroad—they had been through experi- 
ences entirely different from any of the rest 
among us. They came back and disputes 
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Women voted for the first time 
in France in the postwar elections 
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No heat—the cashier in a department store keeps on her coat 


commenced again. After them the w 
prisoners returned from years of camp cc 
finement in Germany, Poland and Austr 
with memories of a life that no longer « 
isted—and what they wanted and thoug 
was different from all the others. In < 
dition there came those who had been ¢ 
ported or enrolled for labor in Germany 
once more a different experience affecti 
their attitudes and ideas. Last there we 
the hostages and victims who drifted ba 
from detention and concentration camps 
another experience and trend in thinkir 

“All these elements had needed to 
reconciled in a nation where problems we 
tragic and urgent, where devastation 
equipment and dislocation of services we 
widespread, where industry was fuin 
and reconstruction must be set underwé 
and where a reformed representative rept 
lic had to be started again. Are you si 
prised that it takes time and is troub 
some?” 

“What would surprise me,” I replie 
“except for knowing the French somewh 
in past years, is that there are not uprisin 
and violence. You think the prospect 
improving?” : 

“Clearly the chances are better for agre 
ment. The extremists, on either side, wou 
have been most dangerous behind bar 
cades fighting each other in the name 
the government or against it. When \ 
finished the elections without rioting a1 
convened the Constitutional Assembly 
an orderly manner, one peril was pa 
That is not to say that there are no mo 
risks, but they will probably grow less.” 


France at the Polls 


The composition of the Assembly n: 
urally reflected this situation, and also t 
evident fact that the voters mistrusted ¢ 
parties and former leaders. Their repu 
ation of movements and men that h 
failed in the crisis undermined the tra 
tional strength of the liberal-progressi 
Radical Socialist Party, among whose chie 
Edouard Herriot was one of the few to 
returned to a place among the represe 
tatives of the people. The election shra: 
the factions. of the earlier moderate cent 


| 1 conservative right in the pre-war 
amber of Deputies to a gathering of 
yups en the right of the present Assembly. 
iefly, it established the major parties now 
wing power—the Popular Republican 
yyvement, the Socialists, and the Com- 
afcinists. 

Sonversation with French friends showed 
tat even these seemingly unified parties 
Hd been formed of diverse factions within 
icir own ranks. A historian and political 
Mp entist, lecturer at the University of Paris, 
#immented to me on them: 

“The Popular Republicans include a 
ixture of moderate progressives and radi- 
| reformers. Some are ardent Gaullists, 
me not so ardent. Some are Catholic 
ericals with conservative tendencies, others 
‘e indifferent or neutral on church is- 
ies and parochial private school support. 
ome favor a large measure of nationalized 
wroduction, others would limit nationaliza- 
on of industry and guard freedom of en- 
erprise as far as feasible. Most are for 
idividual liberty. 

“So it goes. When you turn to the So- 
sialists, again you find divisions internally. 
gome are for moderate nationalization and 
parliamentary representative system; 
thers incline to an international program 
bf revolutionary struggle — a sort of 
‘Trotskyist wing. 

“Then come the Communists, again split 
among themselves. Some are French 
Trotskyists, fairly close to the similar So- 
cialist wing with whom there might be a 
combination of common interests. Others 
are French Stalinists following the party 
line in its national direction. And some are 
a peculiar brand of French Communists de- 
riving from the Paris Commune of 1871 
and not too clear about distinguishing be- 
tween its principles and orthodox later 
Communism — more Communards than 
Communists. A lot of Boulangisme sur- 
vives among French Communists who are 
quite nationalistic in spirit.” 

The voting for these parties at the elec- 
tions was also very mixed, so that it was 
hard to know what it purported except as 
a reformist trend. Apparently many peo- 
ple cast ballots against measures and men 
they disliked—against the old Radical So- 
cialists, against the factions of financial and 
industrial leaders of the past that now are 
regarded as having been shortsighted and 
stupid or worse, against Catholic clericals, 
against Communists. That is, against what 
they did not want rather than for some- 
thing they wanted. Circumstances at the 
time conduced to protest-suffrage. People 
had spent five years resenting a power that 
oppressed their minds. 

Significantly, the citizens went to the 
polls in large numbers, the women for the 
first time along with the men and feeling 
their responsibility seriously. Women’s 
movements also have become fairly~ or- 
ganized. Among them the most efficient 
appears to be the Alliance of French 
Women, chiefly communist led, and next 
fo it associations of women in the Popular 
Republican Movement. Altogether they 
elected more than thirty of their sex to the 
Constitutional Assembly. = = (Page 82) 
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Such was the situation behind the scenes 
of the Assembly as it gathered in Novem- 
ber. A French jurist, ironical and dispas- 
sionate but gravely concerned, made this 
comment to me at the time, as we sat look- 
ing out at the early twilight: 

“As the elections have constituted the 
Assembly, the executive cannot control it. 
Without a clear majority and with a coali- 
tion of contending parties, the Assembly 
is really ungovernable. De Gaulle as Presi- 
dent, with his prestige and sentimental 
support, will probably overcome the first 
crises. He can steady the situation at the 
center of divergent forces pulling several 
ways. How long he can hold this position 
is impossible to foresee. Eventually the 
Assembly will have to take responsibility 
before the nation for itself, or—which is 
unlikely—submit to direction. 

“Thus a coalition will doubtless be forced 
to shoulder the tasks of starting reforms 
and recovery and of insuring the draft of 
a constitution. These tasks have now to 
be taken on together. The prospect is that, 
in our French way, we shall have about 
half a year of controversies and debates. 
Meanwhile, some groups will have been 

_ working hard on drafts of constitutional 
articles. Then, in the last weeks before 
elections have to be held afresh and a 
constitution has to be handed to the peo- 
ple for their reflection, to reject or sus- 
tain, a new constitution will appear; a 
campaign among the citizens will be fought 
out; they will vote and we shall see where 
we are. Always assuming that we avoid a 


conflict—and I think we shall.” 


Reconstruction Problems 


In the midst of all this, the French peo- 
ple have had to manage to surmount the 
troubles of a land where bridges, railways, 
roads, and the telegraph and telephone 
networks were war-shattered and, lacking 
materials, could be only in part restored— 
a land where fields hid bombs and orchards 
were likewise perilous, where factories and 
mines had been knocked out of produc- 
tion, where many houses, libraries, schools, 
and universities were wrecked. 

Meanwhile, food, fuel, and housing were 


the immediate problems, and these hinged © 


on transportation. Houses had to be patched 
_ or rebuilt of makeshift stuff, Blown-up 
bridges had to be largely replaced with 
_ Structures of wood. Cars and locomotives 
had to be reassembled, many of them re- 
claimed from Allied army use. The coal 
_ mines of northern France were getting to 
_ the surface only part of their former out- 
put; and the mines of the Saar and Ruhr 
_ Were practically unproductive. Oil was ra- 
toned severely and resources were short. 


Last fall friends, both American and 
French, who knew the country districts, 
described to me how they had _ seen 
farmers and their families hard at it. Fields 
had been plowed and sown for the winter. 
Orchards were being reconditioned—even 
some that had been neglected in years be- 
fore the war—and likewise rundown vine- 
yards. The herds, for milk and meat, 
leather and wool, were being reconstituted 
more rapidly than had been anticipated, 
and the same was said as to poultry and 
swine. 

With a fairly favorable season this year 
the French can expect good harvests. That 
is fundamentally important. It means noth- 
ing less than food, materials, the chance to 
exchange goods and services. With a re- 
habilitation of transport, the further ex- 
pectation is that a similar situation could 
take shape for industry. 

Nationalization was foreseen for those 
banks concerned with credit and invest- 
ment, for insurance, for basic industries 
such as metallurgy, mining, and _ public 
services, but probably not for general manu- 
facturing, marketing and merchandising, 
and surely not for the soil—leave that 
to the peasant owners of land. 


Getting Through the Winter 


While these problems and measures were 
being worked out, French families had to 
contrive from day to day how to subsist 
through the winter—nearly always in dif- 
ficult, frequently desperate conditions. I 
talked with an American woman relief 
worker, back in Paris from a trip to a 
devastated town. 

“Less than a month ago as I was getting 
ready to leave a New York hotel,” she said, 
“a chambermaid saw in my bathroom a 
cake of soap not in a paper wrapping, and 
asked whether I had used it. When I said 
I had not, she tossed it away and put out 
a wrapped cake. Two weeks later I was 
distributing soap in a French village. Some 
of the children had never seen any but the 
gray sticky stuff with lye mixed into it 
that they have to use. They had to be 
shown how to get clean with good soap. 
When one little girl who was about six 
tried it and found how it would make a 
lather and really wash, she took the cake 
in her hands and kissed it.” 

A cake of soap like that, in the illegal 
black market, would have cost 75 to 100 
francs. A half-pound package of tea costs 
3,000 francs. Most people cannot pay such 


prices for things. Instead, they have de-_ 


vised a country-city barter arrangement. 
With regular shipments of supplies still in- 
adequate, nearly everyone lives by the 
“package system.” From out in the coun- 
try, people can mail parcels of butter, eggs, 
apples, potatoes and other vegetables, 


honey, or perhaps a rabbit or a leg of lamb 
or a chicken—which is an occasion to in- 


money orders. 
ted goods in 


© sawzxit, 
hone 


precious, because worn-out handknit woolt 
things could be unraveled and reknitt¢ 
into gloves or socks and exchanged | 
food. This meant letters to the countr} 
trips to the postoffice to get off money o 
ders or packages, and to return paper an 
string to senders if one hoped for anoth 
shipment. al 

Bread was released from rationing fe 
a while, and people flocked into the bake: 
ies, carrying away long crusty brown loave 
for the first time in six years. People use 
too much, however, and the flour suppl 
ran low. So rationing had to be restorec 

Milk was very short, too, and the limite: 
rations went to babies and children unde 
six, then in diminishing amounts to youn; 
people of six to ten, ten to fifteen anc 
twenty. 

Only children were entitled to candy 
Small ones could have a quarter pound oj 


-chocolate a month, as part of purchasable 


rations; but a five-cent bar-called for twenty- 
five to thirty francs before the devaluation 
of the currency in December. French 
grown-ups used to present little bags of 
bonbons to children—often as rewards for 
good behavior. Now the roles were re- 
versed. A little girl might say, “Grandma, 
if you’re nice today, I’ll give you one of 
my candies.” 


Hopeful, If Not Confident 


Tea one afternoon with friends summed 
up the situation of a typical middle class 
family. They were a father, mother, and 
two children. They no longer had any do- 
mestic help. Many servants went into fac- 
tories and government offices after the men 
left for war, and were staying for the sake 
of canteen meals as well as the wages.) A 
housemaid wanted 2,500 to 3,000 francs a 
month, with room and board; a cook 
wanted 3,500 to 4,000 francs or more. With 
rates like these, six to seven times those be- 
fore the war, and food prices tripled or 
quadrupled on most things and five to ten 
times more on others, keeping an extra 
person was impossible for most people. _ 

Their children—a girl of thirteen and 
a boy of sixteen, both at school—and their 
father as well came home for lunch at noon 
because they could not afford to eat else- 


where. The man, who used to have a car 


and lunch out as businessmen did, now 


made the four trips a day between home 


and office in the subway. He was in a tex 
tle firm, earning in francs three times what 
he did before the war; but they lived far 
less well, wore old clothes, and saved 
nothing, _ Boas oe 
For a French family not to save meant 
that they were pinched for obvious neces- 
sities. Still, they were hopeful, because the. 
Germans were gone and the war was won 
—hopeful but not exactly confident becaus 
no one knew what the new constitutior 
would be, which enterprises. would ) 
nationalized and run by the state, ho 
much money would be w 
the ema". ag an 

the last, 


; ARE IN THE MIDST OF THE RECONVERSION 
| looked forward to with fear and trem- 
ag. Predicted large scale unemployment 
; not materialized, but the number un- 
ployed has doubled since V-J Day. 

\ quarter million aged workers, who 
id on while jobs were easy to keep, have 
nred. 

Thousands of widows still have the jobs 
-y found when their soldier-hnsbands lost 
icir lives, but with the drop from wartime 
lak employment, they are less certain of 
> future. 

‘An unknown number of partially dis- 
tled workers held jobs while manpower 
fas scarce; now they wonder whether they 
n hold on against the keener competition 
| peacetime. 

The number of needy persons receiving 
blic assistance is low, but already the 
jart lines are turning up. 

‘Good times remain with us, but so do 
se evidences of insecurity. 

| We no longer have to choose between guns 
ad butter, with armaments the first call 
a the public income—we can turn to more 
structive uses of tax funds. Most oppor- 
anely, we now have before us a new set 
{ proposals for the development of this 
yuntry’s social security program. A tech- 
ical staff, retained by the Committee on 
Vays and Means of the House of Repre- 
smtatives, has just reported. Its report* 
ssembles, analyzes, and restates recommen- 
ations advanced perenially since 1940, and 
puts these recommendations squarely up 
» the congressional committee which has 
eferred every significant proposal for the 
xpansion or extension of social security pre- 
‘nted since the Social Security Act was re- 
ised in 1939. 


What Age the Issues? 


Leonard J. Calhoun, former assistant gen- 
‘al counsel of the Federal Security Agency, 
the principal author of this report. 
hough he entitles it, “Issues in Social Se- 
irity,” his report in fact details each lack 
id inadequacy that time has shown in the 
Ids of old age and survivors insurance, 
ublic assistance, and unemployment com- 
snsation. It describes the various prapo- 
; made in recent years to correct these 
rtcomings. But it does not focus atten- 
yn on the basic “issues.” 
Calhoun and those associated with him 
er some recommendations. More often 


‘the pros and cons. Nowhere do they 


ting the “issues in social security.” 
It is high time Congress, and particularly 


“Issues in Social Security,” a report to the 

ittee on Ways and Means of the House of 
resentatives by the Committee’s Social Security 
schnical Staff established pursuant to H. Res. 204 
‘Congress, first session). 


ey content themselves with a statement 


tify the title of their report by effectively. 


JOHN J. CORSON 


—Mr. Corson, an economist who has 
made a special study Of social insurance, 
was formerly director of the Bureau of 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance and, 
for two, war years, head of the U. S. 
Employment Service. He is now direc- 
tor of research for The Washington 
Post. 


the Committee on Ways and Means, did 
recognize the basic issues in social security. 
What are they? What do Henry Mont- 
gomery, the automobile worker, Charles 
Legge, the clerk, John Black, the Virginia 
farmer, Bob Hodge, the self-employed 
plumber, and Viola Reed, the municipal so- 
cial worker, think of when you talk with 
them about social security? The issues as 
they see them can be stated simply: 

1. Are all men and women to be pro- 
tected against common economic hazards of 
an industrial civilization or only some 
favored groups? 

2. When workers die or are unem- 
ployed, old, sick, or disabled are the bene- 
fits paid to be adequate to maintain them 
and their families? 

3. Are all men and women to be pro- 
tected against al] common economic haz- 
ards? 

These are the principal tests by which Sir 
William Beveridge measured the British 
system of social security in his justly famed 
report. They are, too, the issues which 
must be reckoned with in this country if 
progress in social security is to be made. 
The security of all the people in a country 
of large cities where most people are em- 
ployed for wages requires that each ques- 
tion be answered, “Yes.” Existing social 
security provisions protect only some work- 


-ers, inadequately, against some hazards. 


The Growing Demand 


Hence, in the past five years, 294 bills 
amending old age and survivors insurance 
and unemployment compensation have been 
introduced in Congress. Of these, 156 bills 
would extend the social insurances to cover 
workers not now protected. Thirty-four 
bills recommended the liberalization of 
benefits, while 24 provided for protection 
against hazards not now covered, and 154 
bills proposed miscellaneous other changes. 

The 76th Congress, which convened 


shortly after the Social Security Act was 
overhauled in 1939, received only 23 pro- 
posals. The next Congress received 57 pro- 


posals. The 78th Congress saw 106 bills 
introduced. And the current Congress has 


received a total of 108 proposals for broad- © 


ening and strengthening social security. 
Additional proposals have been made 

each year for extension and change in the 

public assistance provisions. Some 30 bills 


Basic Issues in Social Security 


Will Congress act on the report of its own subcommittee, which found grave weak. 
nesses in the social security system, and proposed some remedies to correct them? 


recommending changes in these provisions 
of the Social Security Act are now pending 
before the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Each year, in short, there has been a 
more vigorous, more insistent demand for 
the extension and expansion of this coun- 
try’s social security program. Each year the 
Committee on Ways and Means has found 
reasons why it was not propitious to con- 
sider the proposals; or after considering 
suggested changes, the committee has de- 
termined why it was impossible or undesir- 
able to approve such proposals. What now 
will the committee do? 


Meeting the Issues 


What Calhoun and his associates coun- 
seled the committee to do is depicted in 
the accompanying table. [See page 84.] 
Contrast their counsel with the recommen- 
dations of the Social Security Board as just 
restated in its tenth annual report, and with 
the provisions included in the revised 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, as now before 
Congress.. Consider how each set of pro- 
posals meets the three basic issues of social 
security. 

On one issue there is substantial agree- 
ment. That is, that this country’s social se- 
curity system should provide protection for 
all workers, not alone for some favored 
groups. The technical staff would cover 
essentially all workers under old age and 
survivors insurance, all employed workers 
except state and local government employes 
under unemployment compensation, and 
would provide federal aid to insure assis- 
tance for all needy persons not now reached 
by state assistance programs. 

The Social Security Board has repeatedly 
proposed each of these steps. Now the 
Committee on Ways and Means is told by 
its own advisers that each step is both ad- 
ministratively practicable and essential to 
the effective functioning of the social se- 
curity system. 

Most significant of these recommenda- 
tions is that to extend old age and survivors 
insurance protection to self-employed per- 
sons. Heretofore, every proposal to cover 
the self-employed has been branded imprac- 
ticable. The Federal Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has defeated all previous proposals. 
The tax gatherers have regularly contended 
it was impossible to ascertain the incomes 
of these workers and hence impracticable 
to collect small insurance contributions. 

Now a plan is presented to which the 
Internal Revenue staff has acceded, if re- 
luctantly. This offers hope that a major 


‘obstacle to the development of social in- 


surance can be overcome. The extension is 


vitally important. The need for the social — 
insurances on the part of farmers, store- 
keepers, tailors, barbers, plumbers, nurses, — 


and the host of others who work for them- 
selves, is great. Indeed, it is so great that 
a question is logically raised as to whether 
larger benefits and added protection should 
be provided workers in industry and com- 
merce before the self-employed are in- 
cluded. 


Adequate Benefits? 


Now consider how these proposals meet 
the second issue. To what extent is it pro- 
posed that adequate benefits be paid? Let’s 
review available facts. 

Living costs, and particularly food costs, 
have increased more than 25 percent since 
1940. Unemployment compensation bene- 
fits have risen as employment became 
steadier during the war. But there has been 
a loud clamor for larger weekly benefits, 
particularly larger minimum benefits, which 
two successive Presidents of the United 
States have vigorously endorsed as essential. 

Studies of the living conditions of the 
aged have shown that old age insurance 
benefits are too small, when added to the 
meager resources of these people, to pro- 
vide basic subsistence. [See “How the 
Aged Get Along” in Survey Graphic, Jan- 
uary 1944.] Old age assistance payments 


have increased during the war as the num- 
ber of recipients tended to decline. But in 
twenty-three states the average monthly 
payment to an aged person is still less than 
a dollar a day. 

Consider now the Calhoun proposals in 
regard to benefits. 

Adequate assistance for needy aged per- 
sons in the poorer states can be achieved, 
the report states, only by the provision of 
variable grants-in-aid by the federal gov- 
ernment to states, and in turn by the states 
to the localities. But this is the single pro- 
posal offered for more adequate social se- 
curity payments. 

The authors recognize persistent criti- 
cisms of both the amounts of unemploy- 
ment compensation payments and of the 
duration of time for which these benefits 
are paid in many states. They seem to sym- 
pathize with the need for larger payments 
for a sufficient number of weeks to cover 
the duration of the typical worker’s unem- 
ployment. But they content themselves 
with an indecisive statement of the pros 
and cons. 

There is no mention of Beveridge’s far- 
seeing proposal that every unemployed 
worker should receive regular weekly pay- 


ments while in training for a new job e 
after he has exhausted his unemploym 
‘nsurance. And finally, there is no fee 
nition of the need for larger benefits un 
old age and survivors insurance, 

Calhoun and his associates point out t 
provisions for extended coverage will te 
to increase some workers’ benefits. A 
that, they imply, is sufficient. : 

On one related and much debated qu 
tion, the report offers a definite, constr 
tive recommendation. In each of the 
three years Congress has discussed a 
then refused to increase the contribu 
tax rate for the financing of old age 
survivors insurance. 

Now a solution is proposed which offe 
hope of resolving this cost problem. Ts 
on both employer and employe, it is 
posed, should be increased; but the 
creases of one half percent on each are 
be made at ten-year intervals. 3 

The next increase of one half perc 
each would be effective in 1947, with 
contribution rate remaining 14 percent 


each until 1957. 
In that year, in 1967 and in 19778 


would be increased one half percent, | 


(Continued on page 95) 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON SOCIAL SECURITY — 


THE ISSUES 


I—Protection for All—or Some 
Would the proposals cover: 

self-employed workers? 
_agricultural labor? 
domestic servants? 
employes of non-profit institutions? 
federal employes? 
state and local employes? 


ailroad employes? 


we Would it provide federal aid for general sites 
4 fe) Ss trl i 


is) 2 (Ct 


all needy persons? 
sh 


residence requirements as a test _ 


isa 


Technical Staff of 
_ Ways and Means 
Committee 


Under OASI* 
Both OASI & UC 


Social Security 


Board 


Yes—OASI; No — UC* 
Yes—OASI; Yes —UC- 


Wagner-Murray-_ 
_ Dingell Bill | 
oe pea 


v 


Yes — OASI; No — UC 
Yes — OASI; No— | 


Both OASI & UC Yes—OASI; Yes—UC Yes—OASI; Yes —U! 
Both OASI & UC Yes—OASI; Yes—-UC Yes—OASI; Yes — UC 
Both OASI & UC Yes—OASI; Yes—UC  .No—OASIT; Yes — 
Under OASI Yes—OASI; Yes—UC Yes—OASI; No— 
Bed ee (by compact) 
Under OASI; now Yes—OASI; ASI; 


covered under Rail- 
road Unemploy- 
ment Act 


Yes — UC. 


J THE TIME THIS ARTICLE APPEARS, THE 
fiamittee on Education ‘and Labor of 
United States Senate will be about to 
1 or will actually be conducting hear- 
; on a national health program (Senate 
1606) of which the central feature is 
jonwide health insurance. Public hear- 
Js on a piece of major legislation com- 
#e the instruction of a Chautauqua, the 
#itement of a prize ring, and the drama 
a court of justice. 
§Proponents versus opponents is too sim- 
: a breakdown. Canada has recently been 
yough the experience of full scale hear- 
ss on a national health insurance bill 
ore’ a committee of Parliament. There 
$ no controversy with organized medi- 
ie over basic issues, for the Canadian 
edical Association had approved compul- 
ry health insurance in principle. Never- 
less, the printed testimony fills over 1000 
ges. 
It came from the most diverse sources. 
viously, witnesses would be heard from 
asiness, labor, agricultural, women’s, medi- 
|, dental, hospital, nursing, pharmaceu- 
ral, fraternal, and insurance organizations. 
rot so self-evident was the appearance, 
sually at their own insistent request, of 
)string of every conceivable and some al- 
10st inconceivable groups. Christian 
slentists, anti-vivisectionists, chiropractors, 
smotherapists are part of the list—groups 
n the one side who wanted exemption 
ecause they didn’t believe in any doctors; 
roups on another side who demanded 
ist the inclusion of their own particular 
rand of doctoring. A measure that poten- 
ally affects everybody interests everybody, 
nce it is called to their attention. 
If such volume and variety of testimony 
as offered in a nation of twelve million 
eople, what will happen in a country of 
ver eleven times that population? In the 
nited States, furthermore, differences of 
pinion involve not only details of scope, 
‘ganization, and finances but a long, bitter 
yw over what are called “principles.” 
eaving aside the small, voluble groups of 
ctarians, what will be the major positions 
id alignments? 


Supporters of Health Insurance 


There are many organizations, numbering 
together millions of members, who give 
is legislation not merely support but 
onsorship. The point of their testimony 
ill be simple: “Yes, this bill is what we 
ant.” They will devote their time to ex- 
aining that there is need for it and that 
ey are willing to pay the costs. 

There are others who will support the 
ll and who want to suggest amendments. 
yme of these Yes-anders will have useful 
eas. : ; 

Then there are the Yes-butters. They’re 
r health insurance, but they want the 
ke baked. to their particular shade of 


MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


HEALTH—TODAY & TOMORROW 


—A series by the chaigman, Committee 
on Research in Medical Economics; as- 
sociate editor, Survey Graphic. 


brown. Let certain population groups be ex- 
cluded, because of income or occupation. 
Let certain specific formulas of financing 
be employed, or else! Let health services 
be parallel to public education. Some of 
these people travel a road thickly paved 
with good intentions. Others remind one 
of the young man who begged his beloved 
to marry him and waited breathlessly for 
her response. After a moment’s pause it 
camets, ves, dear, but@ema.. atc, at- that 
instant she was interrupted by the sudden 
incursion of four visitors. The young man 
had twenty-four hours to consider what the 
difference is, if any, between “Yes, but” 
and a straight “No.” 

President Truman’s Health Program and 
Senate bill 1606 cover more than health in- 
surance. Federal aid for needed hospital 
facilities is part of the program. A separate 
bill (S.191) to accomplish this part has 
already passed the Senate. Before this ar- 
ticle is published, hearings will have been 
held on this bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives before the health subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
There has been no opposition to S.191 
in principle but strong objection was raised 
to some of its administrative provisions in 
the form enacted by the Senate. [See Sur- 
vey Graphic, December 1945, page 486.] 

Extended maternal and child health 
services are part of the program. These 
are provided in the Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell bill (S. 1606) in a section supple- 


_menting the basic care for mothers and 
children that would be made financially 


available through national health insurance. 
They were incorporated as a separate mea- 
sure (S. 1318) introduced last summer by 
Senator Pepper and others, but it seems 
likely that by the time the Senate hearings 
on the Wagner-Murray Dingell bill begin, 
agreement will have been reached with the 
sponsors of S. 1318, whereby an expanded 
maternal and child health program would 
be established by amending the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill instead of through an 
independent scheme. [See Survey Graphic, 
November 1945, page 438.] 

National grants to aid the states in-pub- 
lic assistance (including medical care) to 
needy persons are.part of the program. 
These, too, are in the Wagner-Murray- 


Dingell bill (S. 1606). Some public wel- _ 


fare officials who are greatly concerned with 
this proposal would like to see it considered 
as a separate bill so as not to tie it up 
with the fight over health insurance. 
People interested in this and other “non- 


* . 


Preview of a Sporting Event 


” 


controversial” amendments to the Social 
Security Act will do well to push as hard 
as they can the measures in which they 
are interested. They should submit testi- 
mony at the hearings on the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill in behalf of those parts 
with which they are especially concerned, 
whether or not they express any opinion 
about the other features of the bill. 

They will also do well to remember that 
“noncontroversial” issues are as likely to 
be buried by forgetfulness as they are to 
be defeated by association with controversy. 


Attack by Slogans 


The opposition to the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill, at and during the hearings, 
may be forecast as operating on two levels. 
First will come the effort to lay national 
health insurance flat and walk over it. 
The methods of this attempt will be 
through personal touch with senators and 
congressmen, and through paint brushes 
and poison gas. The National Physicians’ 
Committee for the Extension of Medical 
Service and its allies have had copious prac- 
tice in this kind of attack and can be 
counted on to whoop it up now. 

The objects of this barrage—and other 
Americans who would like to see public 
issues handled on their merits—may take 
comfort from evidence that, so far as the 
general public is concerned, the use of 
smears and slogans has thus far proved 
something of a boomerang. Evidence 
comes from the two opinion polls spon- 
sored by the National Physicians’ Com- 
mittee itself in 1943 and 1945. The pro- 
portion of people who “had heard about” 
the national health insurance program 
nearly doubled between 1943 and 1945 
(from 21 percent to-39 percent); and of 
those who had “heard about” the plan, the 
proportion favoring it rose from 32 per- 
cent to 49 percent (with an additional 18 
percent giving it qualified approval in 
1945). 

Between these two surveys, millions of 
pamphlets attacking national health insur- 
ance as “political medicine” and as “the 
beginning of collectivist control” in’ the 
United States, had been circulated by the 
National Physicians’ Committee; and un- 
counted thousands of canned editorials, 
speeches, and radio scripts had been emit-_ 
ted for the use of editors and commenta- 
tors. For these purposes about half a mil- 
lion dollars had been spent by the com- 
mittee during these two years. The results 
of its own opinion polls may well be dis- 
couraging to potential future contributors. 

The Senate Committee hearing on the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill will give the 
National Physicians’ Committee and _ its 
allies opportunity to strut their stuff, and 
to face cross-examination. Such publicity 
is all to the good. Again and again the 
American people have shown ability to 
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‘Negative position. It will work—in 
‘ has been working—closely with Senator 


appraise propaganda shrewdly, once they 
understand what it’s like, just who pro- 
duces it, and who pays for it. 

At another salient of the extreme op- 
position may appear the Association of 
American Physicians and Surgeons, Inc. 
This organization, formed a few years ago 
at Gary, Ind., has been recruiting doctors 
who promise not to undertake any service 
under a governmental health insurance 
plan. 

Critics have called this a strike pledge. 
No, say AAPS officials, doctors will never 
strike against their patients. They will just 
refuse to work under tyranny. 


Attack by Amendment 


The second or upper level of the oppo- 
sition will move against the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell bill on more realistic grounds. 
It will be charged that such a far-reaching 
measure isn’t necessary because voluntary 
insurance plans, plus public and private 
charity, will cover the unmet needs for 
medical care. The bill will be attacked as 
too costly, as undermining the quality of 
medical care, as establishing centralized 
federal authority over physicians, hospitals, 
local and state governments. On _ these 
points a large volume of testimony may 
be expected. 

Not long ago the American Medical 
Association itself would have led this op- 
position on another ground. The status quo 
of medical care would have been upheld. 
The existence of any large scale, unmet 
medical needs would have been decried. 
This line of defense is now outdated. In 
the National Physicians’ Committee’s own 
poll of 1945, 53 percent of the people re- 
port that they have experienced hardship 
at some time in paying doctor or hospital 
bills, while 40 percent know of somebody 
else who has “gone without doctor or hos- 
pital care because he or she couldn't af- 


ford it.” 


The AMA will abandon its 


formerly 
fact, it 


R bert A. Taft in the preparation of a 
itute for the W 
rhich they | 

this. 


sufficient in amount to provide for all the 
persons whose medical needs cannot be 
covered by voluntary insurance plans, very 
large sums would be required. As the pro- 
ponents of such a substitute bill are well 
aware, appropriations of adequate magni- 
tude would be unacceptable to taxpayers 
and the broth of public medical charity 
would be a flavor quite unacceptable to 
the mass of Americans. Actually the appro- 
priations would be small. Actually the bill 
would not offer good broth, but a watered 
soup. 


Voluntary Insurance Planners 


Meanwhile a number of the state medical 
societies are well ahead of the AMA in 
their desire to promote voluntary health 
insurance plans. The Blue Cross hospital 
insurance plans are still farther along in 
both ‘technical experience and community 
relations. “Much heat and little light,” says 
C. Rufus Rorem, director of the Hospital 
Service Plan Commission (Blue Cross), 
“has resulted from discussing the principle 
of ‘compulsion’ when related to the cost 
of medical and hospital service. Legislation 
before the Congress and the state legisla- 
tures must be appraised on the basis of 
its necessity and convenience for the citi- 
zens of each state and the nation, not upon 
abstract considerations of ‘free will’.” 

In practice, this group of medical and 
hospital planners, if they think some na- 
tional health bill is likely to be enacted, 
will try to amend it so it would work 


Above and Below the Surface — 


If space permitted, other important $ 
tors of sentiment might be explored—fr 
people, for instance, and physicians the 
selves. It’s a moot question how fully t 
opinions of the well-to-do urban speciali 
who dominate most medical societies refi 
the views of the many low income gene) 
practitioners, of. the salaried medical teae 
ers and scientists, or of the young docte 
just coming out of the armed services. 

Superficially, congressional hearings gi 
opportunity for responsible committee mer 
bers to sound public opinion on propose 
legislation and to elicit suggestions fi 
amendments. Hearings are sporting event 
They are also a laboratory. Realisticall 
hearings provide one —only one —of tl 
channels through which leaders of both pa 
ties and of the sections within each par 
must appraise the demands and pressur 
upon which the decisions of the committe 
and the ultimate action of Congress wi 
depend. re 3 

Public hearings are followed by executiy 
sessions of the committee, a battle of wi 
and pressures. Each individual senator an 
representative must also weigh the pea 
and.demands in reference to his own caree 
Driving forces have less momentum at th 
hub than at the periphery, where the whe 
touches the ground. The most effective d 
mands generally originate in the states at 
districts whence senators and represent 
tives come, rather than in Washington. 

The opinion poll just taken by the Ne 
York State Commission on Medical 
reported 86 percent of the people 
“Yes” to the question: “Do you tt 
everybody who lives in New York § 
should have insurance which pays doct 
and hospital bills?” Fifty-two percent vote 
for a government plan as distinguishe 
from a voluntary one. Here, however, th 


New York Cityites and the Upstaters wei 


divergent—60 percent and 39 
spectively. One in six of the upstate peop! 
said “Don’t know,” but only one in t 
in the metropolitan area. ie 
The poll taken last year by the C: 
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2pH DORFMAN, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS 
Solumbia University, has just published 
first two volumes of a long and detailed 
Wy of economic thinking in America, 
me Economic Mind in American Civiliza- 
a, 1606-1865.” (Viking; 2 vols., boxed, 
50.) In it he presents the views of many 
ters, from the days when they brought 
ras of English class distinctions to these 
ores, until the Civil War, when the right 
the slave to freedom and of the wage- 
ner to more than starvation pay was be- 
- established in acrimonious debate. 

Sy summarizing the views on economic 
ttters of well-known and obscure writers, 
. Dorfman demonstrates the intense pre- 
cupation of the articulate leaders of the 


ure to widen economic opportunities, 
> slow yielding of higher education to 
> theory that human welfare is more im- 
trtant than the preservation of vested 
ivilege, and the championship of the 
ider-dog by the better-placed and more 
erate thinkers. He shows how thor- 
ighly property and business affected and 
ten retarded our social advance. 
Mr. Dorfman is not an easy guide 
rough this maze of theory and argument, 
it he recognizes its diversity and declares 
at “a native systematic literature on eco- 
mics was long in developing in the 
nited States.” Part of this can be blamed 
1 the academic world; the colleges were 
ganized with religious dogma as a foun- 
ition, and when agitation for economic 


forms attacked the established order, it 


so attacked the colleges that defended the 
tablished order. Jefferson especially was 
ought a dangerous radical and Timothy _ 
ight of Yale saw in his religious views 
threat to all religion. LEER 
ut Americans of the early nineteenth 
tury were notoriously articulate and ar- 
ientative, and when Jackson’s fiscal 


agitated the nation they 
pers with letters, signed with as- 


i = 


today’s con- 


oes 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


Economic Thought in the Making 


HARRY HANSEN 


the hardness of socialsi@tgatification.” But, 
for the most part, he leaves the discovery 
to us, and as we wander through this maze 
we are impressed by the vitality of the 
thinking and the number of the books and 
pamphlets that presented views so dia- 
metrically opposed to a “strictly ordered 
society.” 

It is clear that, despite the power of mer- 
cantile interests, the American social con- 
science was uneasy from the first. With the 
land so fertile and the wilderness capable 
of absorbing all who were energetic and 
ambitious, the very atmosphere was opposed 
to rigidity. We have an opportunity here 
to see how and why ideas of equality and 
human rights flourished and why resent- 


lent when the rapidly growing hordes 
found obstacles to quick improvement in 
their paths. 

Many writers were concerned with for- 
eign commerce and wrote long treatises on 
the subject, but soon it became associated 
with the condition of workingmen, and 
economists began to explain how the lot 
of the average citizen could be improved. 
The big debate on the just returns to capi- 
tal and labor began as men toiled in the 
textile mills of New England and the mines 
of Pennsylvania. The old view that labor 
was ordained by God to occupy a subordi- 
nate position, as well as the more popular~ 
one that a man got exactly what he de- 
served and poverty and laziness were closely 
allied, came under fire from theorists who 
were not workingmen at all. 


Growing Economic Inequalities 
These “workingmen” were not in agree- 
ment; some wanted all banks abolished, 


to radicalism; one wanted to abolish inheri-~ 


the many writings of Henry C. Carey and 
Stephen Colwell and their successors, we 
become aware that time overruled many of 
the protests of those who feared for the 
existing order. It was changing under their 
noses, moving up to the great Civil War 
over slavery and states’ rights that some of 
them had feared. (Brownson had also 
warned that only a great war could abolish 
inheritance, and time has borne him out, 
too.) The controversy, toward the end of 
the period, seems less violent, though we 
know that in the political arena it was 
volcanic. 

Of interest is the change that came over 
education. Popular education was sup- 
ported by leading citizens in order “to meet 


lumtry with property rights, the continuing ments were strong and repercussions vio- the prevalent radicalism and the danger of 


extended suffrage.” The colleges were still 
afraid of “demagogues,” but made conces- 
sions to draw students., In 1832, Albert 
Gallatin helped to sponsor New York Uni- 
versity and a “rational and practical educa- 
tion, fitted for all and gratuitously open 
to all,” but in a short time it was a “Chris- 
tian” and not a non-sectarian university. 
Economics got attention in the colleges, 
but the deity was still mixed up in it. 
When the theories of writers were judged, 
their religious views were taken into con- 
sideration; therefore the colleges would not 
tolerate Jeremy Bentham, who believed in 


number without reference to a theological 
sanction,’ or Herbert Spencer, Thomas 
Buckle and Auguste Comte. The southern 
colleges were regular; they defended slav- 
ery. Yet, from the evidence here presented, 
the stream of new ideas could not be 
dammed up, and “as the period closed, the 
great authority was no longer Adam Smith 


_ others wanted general education as a brake _ or Ricardo, but John Stuart Mill.” 


“the greatest happiness for the greatest. 


‘ 
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we need is more writing like the briet 
preface, which gives the results of his own 
reflection on this material. 

He has produced an invaluable record of 
the continuing preoccupation of American 
writers with economic questions, which 
must supplement any economic history, but 
he has neglected to give us an interpreta- 
tion such as we find in Parrington. and 
Beard. By summarizing books individually, 
he has left it to us to trace a vital idea 
through the years. If in his later volumes 
he should present his own independent re- 
flections, it would give greater value to a 
distinguished effort in economic history. 


DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION, by 
Ordway Tead, Association Press. $1.25. 


THE EXECUTIVE IN ACTION, by Mar- 

shall E. Dimock, Harper. $3. 
TEN YEARS AGO, Orpway TEAD WROTE A 
brochure, “Creative Management,” intended 
particularly for “organizations with aims 
which get their effect in the minds and 
hearts of individual members and in their 
consequent more enlightened and _ socially 
effective conduct in the community.” He 
demonstrated the importance of modern 
principles of administration to such an 
agency. 

He emphasized clear definition of aims, 
democratic participation of the clientele and 
employes in policy formulation, the role of 
leadership in “increasing understanding and 
in galvanizing the will to act once under- 
standing is attained.” He spelled out in 
fifty pages the importance of structure and 
organization, of proper relations among 
board, executive, staff, committees, clien- 
tele: what he was tempted to call “a strange 
mixture of ideas—ideas about purposes, or- 
ganization policies, working methods, per- 
sonal obligations—all stirred up together 
and not sweetened to suit the reader’s 
taste.” 

It is the measure of the extent to which 
we have caught up with Ordway Tead’s 
thinking of the last quarter-century that he 
can more boldly apply these ideas today, 
not only to the voluntary civic-social asso- 
ciation, but to government, the industrial 
company, the chain store, the school sys- 
tem. In a lecture before the Institute for 
Religious Studies, “Democracy in Action,” 
he stated that the development of person- 
ality which is one of the prime ends of 
democracy requires support in community 


“ase raed : 
_terms, in a “shared companionship of rich 


personalities who are seeking to live the 
good life in an unlimited and beloved com- 
munity,” in a process of “necessary, pru- 
dent and productive sharing of power, of 
knowledge and respect.” 

Since in our society so much of our en- 
ergy is channeled through our work, it is 
important that these processes of demo- 
cratic administration be understood and ap- 
plied so that the mail-sorter, the cable- 
splicer, the grocery clerk, the teacher, the 


foundryman can gain by the “task of per- 


© 


sonality creation” that “at its dynamic best” 
is one of the aspects of administration. In 
short, Mr. Tead is today able to give his 


brochure of 1935 a broader meaning and ° 
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richer background. The Association Press 
has done a useful service in making his two 
inspiring essays available in a small book. 

Marshall Dimock, like Ordway Tead, 
sees that “institutional arrangements remain 
in balance only when the mechanical as- 
pects of organization are adequately com- 
bined with the psychological foundations 
of human behavior.” some a teacher, ze- 
searcher, and consultant in public admuinis- 
tration, Mr. Dimock, like many others from 
the universities (or indeed from industry 
or social work) had his exciting wartime 
experience in organizing from scratch and 
operating an emergency agency—the Re- 
cruitment and Manning Organization of 
the War Shipping Administration. He has 
written a book intended to be neither text- 
book nor case study, using the rather de- 
tailed story of his experience as the spring- 
board for statements of general principles 
of management. 

He has shrewd insights. He sees, for 
example, the dangers to the whole delicate 
network of relationships in an organiza- 
tion of insecurity on the part of the ex- 
ecutive and the baleful effects of profes- 
sionalism. His main thesis is: “Let’s con- 
centrate more on executive leadership and 
coordination and put administrative facili- 
tation and central controls, now our chief 
interest, in their proper perspective.” 

His book, however, does not sustain his 
expressed purpose to “answer in detail the 
question: What does the operating official 
do?” The reader in search of general prin- 
ciples will not find the details of the op- 


eration ot RMO of enough interest, becau} 
it appears at many points to be a speci 
case——as indeed it must be, because the a 
ministrator was a special person. His ge 
eral statements would stand better alone 

fortified by a wider range of examples. 
which his experience and observations equ 


him to provide. 
New York City 
GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGES, | 

Jack Chernick and George C. Hellickso 

University of Minnesota Press. $2.50. 
THE GROWING INTEREST IN PLANS FOR FUI 
employment and in the need to stabiliz 
employment makes this a book of note f 
all readers concerned in the problems ¢ 
social welfare. Mr. Chernick of the Un 
versity of Manitoba (who has been fc 
some years an authority on the subject 
and Mr, Hellickson of the Minneapol 
Star Journal (whose training and exper 
ence are reflected in the human terms 1 
which the story is written), seek to answe 
the question of how far the guarantee 
annual wage contributes to a solution fe 
intermittent employment and, “insofar 4 
they are related to this problem, to othe 
forms of unemployment.” 

The authors discuss the theory of th 
guaranteed annual wage, the reactions ¢ 
labor and management to its introductio 
into industry, and its effect on the com 
munity at large. All this is built aroun: 
the story of the introduction of annué 
wage plans (guaranteeing earnings to em 
ployes for a specified period) by three pic 
neers: the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company 


Cuar.ts S. AscH 


The Nuclear Physicists 


PEGGY POND CHURCH 


These are the men who 


working secretly by night and against great odds 

and in what peril they knew not of their own souls 

invoked for man’s sake the most ancient archetype of evil 
and bade this go forth and save us at Hiroshima 


and again at Nagasaki. 


We had thought the magicians were all dead, but this was the blackest of magic; 
there was even the accompaniment of fire and brimstone, ~~ 

the shape of evil, towering leagues high into heaven 

in terrible, malevolent beauty, and, beneath, the bare trees 

made utterly leafless in one instant, and the streets where no one 


moved, and some walls still standing 
eyeless, and as silent as before time. 


These are the men who 
now with aching voices 


and eyes that have seen too far into the world’s fate, » 
tell us what they havé done and what we must do. 
In words that conceal apocalypse they warn us 


what compact with evil was signed in the name of all the living 
and how, if we demand that Evil keep his bargain, 

we must keep ours, and yield our living spirits 

into the irrevocable service of destruction. 


Now we, in our wilderness, must reject the last temptation— : 


the kingdoms of earth, and all the power and the glory— 
and bow down before the Lord our God, and serve Him 
whose still small voice, after the wind, the earthquake, 
the vision of fire, still speaks to those who listen 


and will the world’s good. 


iaukee; George A. Hormel and Com- 
Austin, Minn.; and the Procter and 
Ible Company, Cincinnati. 
siillowing detailed description of these 
};, Mr. Chernick and Mr. Hellickson 
iss arguments against the annual wage 
‘orth by management (illustrated by 
problem of predicting volume of busi- 
ij) and resistance to the plan by workers 
ere the proposal first came from man- 
qnent. The present campaign by labor 
@ithe annual wage, and especially that 
g conducted by the CIO, is discussed. 
}: authors’ own belief in the annual wage 
ivident throughout. 
lhe reviewer would heartily agree to 
case for the annual wage, and also, of 
#rse, to the importance of its being in- 
purated in cooperation with erganized 
x. However, certain questions present 
mselves to this reader in regard to the 
cessful operation of the plans in the 
-e companies described. The Hormel 
1 is discussed at greatest length and 
terms of its many advantages to Austin 
buying power, its stimulus to home 
ding and general community well- 
ng. But the presentation raises the query 
ether the close interrelationship of Hor- 
‘Y's annual wage and profit-sharing plans 
ids to make the workers less sensitive 
inew and long range problems and more 
yaid, for example, to open up the question 
tthe union contract, when the occasion 
ses. 
Of first importance, of course, in work- 
g toward “freedom from want and fear” 
an understanding of the need to achieve 
sound economy and full employment. The 
laranteed annual wage — as a concrete 
an contributing to the stabilization of 
dustry—is but one part of such a pro- 
am. ELEANor G. Coir 
vector, American Labor Education 
ruice, Inc., New York City. 
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ERMANY IS OUR PROBLEM, by Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr. Harper, $2. 

© ONE CAN READ THIS THOUGHTFUL AND 
ovocative book without becoming deeply 
yubled about the problem of Germany. 
hen the Morgenthau plan for destroying 
srman heavy industry was first proposed 
the time of the Quebec Conference, 1944, 
any people felt that it was unduly harsh. 
‘seemed incredible that German mili- 
‘ism would ever have another opportunity 
threaten humanity. But today nearly all 
sthand observers agree that Germany has 
democratic potential worth speaking of. 
rman hatred far the democracies has in- 
ased as a result of the fumblings of our 
supation policies, and awaits only our 
sntual evacuation to spring forth in a re- 
‘gence of militarism. 

Under the circumstances it is difficult to 
pute Mr. Morgenthau’s fundamental 
sis. The only protection we have against 
‘evived Germany, which will strengthen 
If by playing the West. against the East 
d the East against the West, is through 
- permanent destruction of the basis of 
rman power—its heavy industry. Mr. 
rgenthau insists that even with the 
eo: 5 


elimination of heavy industry Germany can 
maintain a satisfactory standard of living 
for its people—provided a vigorous effort 
1s made to revive agriculture and the light 
industries. Anyone who argues in favor of 
a strong Germany, or a moderately strong 
Germany, is, in Mr. Morgenthau’s opinion, 
either unwilling to read the plain facts of 
history or is maliciously striving to rebuild 
Germany in the hope fasing it, in line 
with the Hitler strategy, as a buffer against 
Russia. 
_ It would be difficult to find any real flaw 
in Mr. Morgenthau’s argument; if forced 
to choose between him and his critics, the 
reviewer would find himself defending his 
thesis every time. But the fact remains that 
a limited amount of heavy industry could 
be restored to Germany without providing 
the basis for a new war industry. The cru- 
cial question is how much can safely be 
restored. If Germany is deprived of the 
essential resources of Silesia, the Saar, and 
the Ruhr, it might be permitted to turn out 
from three to five million tons of steel a 
year without peril. Anything beyond that 
would create the dangers which Mr. Mor- 
genthau so forcefully describes. 

MaxweE Lt S. STewart 


Editor, Public Affairs Pamphlets 


SPIN A SILVER DOLLAR, by Alberta Han- 
num, Viking. $3.75. 

Mrs. HANNUM’S NEWEST BOOK IS AN 
enlargement of her story, “Little No-Shirt,” 
which appeared in Collier’s in March of 
last year. The story is about the Lippin- 
cotts, who took over the trading post at 
Wide Ruins, Arizona, on the Navajo 
Reservation, and their neighbors and cus- 
tomers, who became their friends. 

The book is characterized by ease of 
style, quiet humor, insight, and sympa- 
thetic understanding, along with an ob- 
jective point of view, that makes it interest- 
ing and satisfying reading. Mrs. Hannum’s 
knowledge of child nature and her gift for 
delineating juvenile character, demonstrat- 
ed in her earlier writing, are evidenced 
anew in the portrayal of shy, sensitive, 
motherless Jimmy, the little Navajo boy 


with a gift for drawing and painting, like ~ 


so many of his race. 
It is not a book written for children, 


however, despite the focus on Jimmy. Mrs. 


Hannum takes the Navajo nature as she 
finds it and does not blink at what she 
finds, and she manages with commend- 
able economy of words to leave some por- 
traits that are not quickly forgotten. 
There is no effort to depict Navajo life 
in the round, and yet there is a cross sec- 
tion of Navajo mores and traits that gives 
the reader more than a little of the es- 
sence of the Navajo character, just as the 
blend of juniper and pinion smoke con- 
veys to the dweller in the southwestern 
Indian country an awareness of many 


things, of which those who have not sav-_ 


ored it must remain ignorant. 

The Navajo’s confusion over the sheep 
reduction program of the government is 
sketched briefly; but the deplorable condi- 
tion of Navajo schooling is not mentioned, 
although a rather long letter by Tom Lew- 


‘ 


is's daughter, which is quoted, should spur 
friends of the Navajo to speedy action 
in behalf of Navajo education. (It is es- 
timated that at this time, although there are 
some 20,000 Navajo children between the 
ages of six and eighteen, there are school 
facilities for only 5,000 and less than 100 
Navajo children were in high school in 
1944-45.) 

The Navajo are confused about many of 
the government regulations and controls; 
but their leaders, and the tribe as a whole, 
are deeply troubled over the lack of edu- 
cational facilities. 

The purpose of this book, however, is 
not to present a serious discussion of Nava- 
jo problems, but rather to tell a story about 
real people, and this Mrs. Hannum has 
done with charm and skill. 
Albuquerque, N. M. Cuaries E. Minton 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICA, by Harvey 

Wish. Harper. $4. 

HE wHo RUNS MUST READ A LOT FASTER 
nowadays if he would catch up on what he 
should read about his world and fellow- 
men. Galileo immortalized himself by mur- 
muring under his breath: “The world does 
move.” Today we wearily add: “And 
how!” “Contemporary America” is a vol- 
ume that can be held in the hand of the 
runner and be scanned with profit as he 
tries desperately to keep up with the times. 

It is an account of the national scene since 
1900. Pretty nearly everything that is ex- 
citing, sinister, stupid, discouraging as well 
as encouraging has happened on the na- 
tional scene since 1900. Beginning with the 
Promise of American Life and an ardent 
Faith in Progress it has culminated with 
the unspeakable Hitler and the War of the 
United Nations. 

The book was published before the ad- 
vent of the atomic bomb. It needed only 
that event to complete its story of an am- 
azing and on the whole disheartening age. 
Mostly everything happened that should not 
have happened among intelligent and well- 
meaning human beings: The curse of Big 
Business and devious finance; imperialism; 


high tariffs; World War I; the walking out 


on the League of Nations; frenzied stock _ 


gambling and the big depression; a smug 
neutrality in the Spanish Civil War; sell- 
ing scrap iron to Japan; confusion and iso- 
lationism; and finally World War II. Not 
a time to be proud of but one to remember 
and meditate for what it shows. of our hu- 
man ineptitude. 

This reader is left with the feeling that 
most of the conflicts of men—and this book 
is chockful of them—do not stem from in- 
tellectual differences. The national spectacle 
is not one of men of good will striving 
among themselves because of different opin- 
ions about the best ways of working for a_ 
common welfare. It is rather the spectacle 
of men of ill will or men of moral uncon- 
cern, striving among themselves for power, 
property, and prestige at the cost of any- 
one’s welfare but their own. 

The perusal of these forty-odd years gives 
one little of the feeling of a high-minded 
nation. In fact, as we stand today in fear 


before the threat of atomic warfare in a- 
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Survey Readers 


MY COUNTRY 


SCHOOL DIARY 


An Adventure in Creative Teaching 
by Julia Weber 


Everyone interested in the re- 
habilitation of rural life includ- 
ing teachers, social workers and 
community workers will find 
here an absorbing and helpful 
record of how a  one-room- 
school teacher revived a com- 
munity during four years of 
creative teaching. This dramatic 
account of her hour-by-hour ef- 
forts to give vitality and crea- 
tive power to the education pro- 
vided furnishes guidance and 
shows everyone interested in ru- 
ral life the human difficulties 
faced in the country school and 
the measures by which they can 
be met. $3.00 


THE ART OF 
PLAIN TALK 


by Rudolf Flesch 


Author of “Marks of Readable Style” 


Do you write and read reports? 
issue public relations releases? 
or otherwise offer ideas for pub- 
lic acceptance? Here is aid to 
helping you put simple power 
and crystal clarity into your 
message. Here is a plea for 
plain talk, a description of 
what plain talk means and a 
guide to simplifying one’s style 
of writing that will appeal to 
all, “With wit and good hu- 
mor Dr. Flesch follows his own 
writing rules. ‘The Art of Plain 
Talk’ is thoroughly readable and 
interesting.” Tide. $2.50 


PRACTICAL 


APPLICATIONS 
OF DEMOCRACY 


by George B. de Huszar 


Formerly of the European and Asiatic 


Area Study, University of Chicago 


A helpful book for all group 
workers who seek methods 
which translate the ideals of 
democracy into practical, effec- 
tive democratic action. “.. . I 
wish several million copies of 


this little book could be dis- 


tributed to influential Americans 


__ of every economic level. It is the 


gteatest single contribution to 
democratic thinking which has 
been published in a decade.— 


| : Sterling North, New York Post. 


| $2.00 
At all bookstores or from 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y, 
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world of reviving nationalism, the words ot 
General Eisenhower seem deeply apropos: 
“The only hope of the world, as we now 
know it, will be a complete spiritual re- 
generation, a strengthening of the moral 
fiber.” 

Fortunately for the reader’s peace of 
mind, however, the book is concerned with 
more than politics, economics, and war. It 
manages, in a most enlightening way, to 
remind us of the scientific, philosophical, 
literary, and artistic developments that went 
on in spite of the major struggles for power 
and profit. These developments seem singu- 
larly sane and man-sized in comparison 
with the petty but tragic strivings of men 
for profits and power. 

Professor Emeritus H. A. OversTREET 
College of the City of New York 


TRADE UNION PUBLICATIONS 1850- 
1941: Vol. I—Description and _ Bibliog- 
raphy; Vol, II—Subject Index; Vol. III— 
Subject Index Concluded; by Lloyd G. Rey- 
nolds and Charles C. Killingsworth. Johns 
Hopkins Press, $25, 

THE COLOSSAL TASK OF INDEXING THE PUBLI- 

cations and proceedings of fifty major unions 

and federations from 1850 to 1941, together 
with providing a chronology and_bibli- 
ography for 225 other unions, has been 
achieved by a group of scholars at Johns 

Hopkins University. Volume I of this three 

volume set explains the methods used and 

includes a “Critique of Publications,” which 
is partly history, of each of the unions in- 
cluded in the subject index. The latter cov- 
ers the greater part of the other two vol- 
umes. The value of this work for serious 
students of labor is incalculable. 

Joun A. Fircu 

New York School of Social Work 


ATOMIC FRONT 


(Continued from page 78) 


be absolutely complete. Politically, however, 
it may be adequate—and this is a point of 
supreme importance—if it can be developed 
to the stage of indicating where a nation 
or an enterprise within a nation seems to 
be engaged upon suspicious activities or be- 
comes unduly secretive concerning its ac- 
tivities. Now there is reason to hope that 
the technique of international inspection 
can be carried this far—perhaps not with 
one hundred percent efficiency, but with 
enough guarantee against evasion to per- 
mit nations to proceed with their peaceful 
activities, unhampered by the haunting 
fear of secret preparations for atomic war. 

This conclusion is not unduly optimistic, 
because when we analyze the problem of 
security in detail we find that no nation 
has ever been absolutely secure against at- 
tack. There has always been. the possibility 
that the barriers even of sea or mountains 


could be crossed by a potential enemy and ~ 


that more powerful weapons or greater 


skill in generalship could bring defeat; es- 


pecially if the attack were secretly prepared ' 


and suddenly launched. Yet in recent times 
the civilized nations have lived in a rela- 
tive sense of security, and war tended to 
recede from the horizon except when mili- 


ie. 


routine and is not in 


This trend of history away from 
stant war toward the regime of peaci 
mains an established fact in spite of 
world wars which, in a superficial rea 
of history, seem absolutely to deny pl 
both world wars and especially the sec 
one, have made the problem of sect 
all the more real from the fact that 
between the Great Powers is no long 
military exploit but a universal catastro 
The one outstanding lesson of both of t 
is their vast futility. That lesson will no 
learned at once by those whose minds: 
numbed by the catastrophe or warped 
hatred; but if intelligence is to play 
part in the direction of human affairs, 
should surely be able to count on an 
stronger trend toward peace and away fi 
war. 

The establishment of international 
spection may therefore be something m 
than a first step towards international ¢ 
trol. Even if no other steps looking to 
enforcement of peace were taken, an agi 
ment not to keep armament preparati 
secret might eliminate from internatio 
relations the poison of suspicion—one 
the deadliest of all poisons in human 
fairs. But this first step implies the secc 
one of international supervision or cont 
There must be force behind the agreemer 
and that force must be adequate to : 
the world of any threatened illegal use 
“atomic energy and other major weapons 
mass destruction.” 

It is wrong, however, to deal with t 
problem wholly in terms of police pow 
The principle upon which the new wo: 
order must be based, the only princi 
upon which peace will be secured, i tk 
of the common interest of all nations 
the’ elimination of the greatest danger 
all time. It is not enough merely to 
rid of armaments. The atomic bomb } 
at last made clear the imperative need 
getting rid of war itself. 


taristic governments were set on com 


The Prevention of War 


Following the model of the Geneva Pi 
tocol, the prohibition of aggressive w 
must be made real. To make it real. 
not only must have force behind it but 
must rest upon a definition of aggressii 
which, if applied, will curtail the applic 
tion of the veto power, and insure rap 
and effective action against an aggress 
The definition needs to be reconsider 
in the light of atomic warfare, but the fu 
damental principle of the Protocol remain 
namely, that any~nation is an aggress 
which turns from the peaceful means whi 
it has already accepted for settling disput 
and prepares for war instead. 


In applying this definition, the fi 


question that arises is: At what point 


a situation which looks like a threat of w 
the international organization should st 
in, and how. This is the point at whic 
most plans for world peace have broké 
down. Now the way lies open for its sol 
tion—if the provision for inspection — 
atomic weapons becomes an_ establish 

h d axe) mi 
tarists. Detection by a peace ‘ 
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de up of technical experts, of any con- 
vacy against the peace would be more 
void of political prejudice, more objec- 
2 im fact-finding, than any purely po- 
yical arrangement of governments. 


| Thus, inspection could be made to work 
Frectly toward the prevention of aggres- 
fe war. I have not the slightest idea 
nether this suggestion will be deemed 
actical by those responsible for our policy, 
| t I am of the opinion that it is the best 
my now open to us to achieve results 
jnich are absolutely essential if civiliza- 


jin line with this conclusion I may re- 
jirt to my opening paragraphs and point 
wit that there is no more definite lesson 
pom history than that the military au- 
orities of a nation should not be master 
- ats policies either directly or indirectly. 
his is not a new challenge. It has con- 
bonted civilization at the close of most 
vars in modern times. I do not anticipate 
ny serious difficulty in this regard in our 
wn country, but we must be mindful of 
me situation—and of the dangers to free- 
bom which have always occurred where 
me problem of security takes the upper 
wand over that of human welfare. , 


In this light, the debate over world gov- 
Mment is seen in fresh perspective. We 
10 not want our world organized solely on 
he basis of military needs—tending inev- 
tably toward the militarization of govern- 
nent everywhere. World government must 
»€ our ultimate aim; but it must be so 
erganized that the freedom, so hardly won 
m the past and in the war just terminated, 
shall be preserved and strengthened for 
he sake of all mankind everywhere. 


FRANCE SHAKES HERSELF 
(Continued from page 82) 


lectricity and gas at any time, whereas the 
year before there were only limited periods 
morning and evening, and so they would 
9¢ able to cook, heat water, and have light. 

People were not downhearted. In fact- 
hey seemed less nervous and irritable than 
n years just before the war. Ironically, 
hey said that this was doubtless because 
hey have had fewer drinks before dinner 
ind for five years have had to go to bed 
arly for want of light and heat. Perhaps, 
hough, it was also because they had stood 


hey were free after subjection and proud 
fter humiliation, At any rate, one felt a 
vill at work and a mind and spirit still 
ital, resolved to rise out of this tragedy 
nd trial. | 

Posters on the walls in November blaz- 
ned the motto: “Depuis un an, ca va déja- 
eux!” (Since a year ago, things are going 
2 


* 


New Leaders 
A matter of grave concern was the 
udget. I heard much discussion of a 


ch were estimates of some 200 billion 


d . A, 4 , ! " 4" 
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udget running to 450 billion francs, in» 


with revenues in sight of perhaps 175 bil- 
lion francs and national loan flotations fall- 
ing, since few desired to buy bonds. That 
meant inflation, disastrous, catastrophic. De 
Gaulle desired freedom to govern, and 
defended the army appropriations. And the 
army in training requisitioned shelter and 
shoes and supplies. Also there was a big 
bureaucracy of civil servants, requiring re- 
duction; it had beenusikollen since the lib- 
eration by favorites and factions in the ad- 
ministration. 

Sooner or later a controlling decision had 
to go along one line or the other. Either 
the individual leader, respected as the sym- 
bol of victory, or the Constitutional As- 
sembly, elected recently by the Republic, 


had to hold power and responsibility. De 
Gaulle took his stand, and then retired 
when he failed to command the cabinet 
with his belief and his arguments. 

The tasks of cutting and balancing the 
budget and buttressing the currency, of 
guiding the Constitutional Assembly and 
governing in the crisis, went to new men: 
President Gouin, a lawyer from a provin- 
cial town, vital, shrewd, incisive, a charac- 
ter from the French grass roots; Vincent 
Auriol, Speaker of the Assembly, an expe- 
rienced parliamentarian, wise in the ways 
of lobbies, debates, committees; André 
Philip, Minister of National Economy and 
Finance, a French Protestant of the Puri- 
tan spirit, steeled in the school of the re- 


Annapolis, Md. 


MOTHER OF 4 EARNS 
ON HER WRITING 


“Without jeopardizing our home life a bit, I have been able 
to earn $1,000 since graduating from N.I.A. If I had not the 
responsibility of four small children, home duties and hap- 
hazard health, I am sure I could have made much more. After 
only two lessons, I sold a garden series to Baltimore American. 


The N.I.A. way makes writing child’s play.”—Gladys Carr, 


$1,000 


“How do | get my Start as a writer?” 
. . . HERE’S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is no reason to think you can’t write until 
you have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts are rejected. That happens to 
the best authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Remember, too, there is no age limit in 
the writing profession. Conspicuous success has come to both young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand how to use words. Then you can construct 
the word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to mention a few, all first learned to 
use words at a newspaper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk Method is 


today helping men and women of all ages to develop their writing talent . . 


. helping them 


gain their first little checks of $25, $50 and $100, 
f Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute 
supervision of seasoned writers and critics. 


tell you to read this author and that author or to study his style. 


of America is a training school for writers. Here your talent grows under the 
Emphasis is placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t 


We don’t give you rules and theories to 


absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 


own home, on your own time, 


Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments as though you worked on a large metropolitan 
daily. Your stories are then returned to us and we put them under a micrsocope, so to speak. Faults are 


pointed out. Suggestions are made. 


are going. 


When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the real reason 
r t they have no time to waste giving constructive 
criticism. = 
you where you are wrong, and why, and shows you 


—for the rejection; 


The N, I. A. tells 
what to do about it. 


A Chance To Test Yourself—FREE 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dra- 
You'll enjoy taking this test. 
Just mail the coupon below and see what our editors think about you. 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


truggle and suffering together, because |. (Founded 1925.) 


matic instinct, imagination, etc. 


a 

' Newspaper Institute of America 

i ‘ One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. ' 
-! ae haa . 

1 Send me without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
; information about writing for profit, as promised 

| Miss \ . nnd 

i] Mrs. Sree O te Lo oy oP fen aah eiieh | Oe RER tote he: whol somal is) be: ele; S) Rus RET S08) (SELRaSS SES 

J Mr. 5 

! ( ) Check here if you are eligible under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 

H d (All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.) 86-C-566. 


- for military and naval needs, and | Copyright, 1946, Newspaper Institute of America. 
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VETERANS: This course approved for Veterans’ Training. 


Soon you discover you are getting the “feel’” of it, that professional 
touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. You can see where you 


NOTICE TO 


CANADIANS 
Newspaper _ Institute’s 
operations in Canada 


have been approved by 
' the Foreign Exchange 


To fa- 


Control Board. f 
financial 


cilitate all 
transactions, a special 
permit has been as- 
signed to their account 
with The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, 
Montreal. 


It’s free. 
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“SALVATION ARMY 
oe Guaranteed ANNUITIES 
Make You a PARTNER 
» IN SERVING HUMANIT 
TWO VALUES FOR ONE 


@ Assured Income for Life 


@ Joy in Helping Others 


Both yours through Salvation Army Annuities 


Learn how you may receive a guaranteed life income that is safe, 
\ dependable and regular. Income tax deduction. Rates 21/2 % to 7% de- 
| pending on age. Write for FREE Booklet, giving age. Annuity Dept. 25 


130 WEST 14th ST. 


THE SALVATION ARMY £29,%ESi 453% 


THE 


Person 
IN THE 


By Leland Bo dy 


E. Hinsie, 
M.D. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE 
N eminent psychiatrist discusses 
the influences of mental distress 
on the organs of the body, covering 
all the common disorders and citing 
numerous case histories to clarify 
the major issues for the reader. 
THE PERSON IN THE BODY 
will be valuable for physicians and 
patients, and of great interest to 
everyone who wishes to be informed 
about the latest developments in 
psychosomatic medicine. The author 
is Professor of Psychiatry, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Colum- 
bia University. $3.00 


“Books That Live’ 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 


70 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 11- 


sistance movement, rigorous, logical, con- 
scientious, 

‘Leaders of all the major parties in the 
Assembly were grouped with them in the 
coalition cabinet, but the key posts for in- 
ternal legislation and for molding national 
policy were theirs. 


The mood of the people, watching and 


awaiting developments was reflected in the 
reply to a question I put about one of the 
_ few statues standing in its place in Paris. 

Many had been taken down and buried by 
the French, to save them from the Ger- 
mans; others the invaders pulled down and 
melted for metal. Yet there at the Place 
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Just published 


A talking book 


for leaders who will be counseling the 
millions faced with vocational adjustment 


CHANGING 
YOUR WORK? 


by J. Gustav White 


If you work with and advise people, get 
ready for lots of questions about changing 
jobs. Millions of persons are and will be 
involved in work changes. Your clients, 
participants, and friends will besiege you 
with questions. 


HERE IS A BOOK TO DO SOME OF 
THE ANSWERING FOR YOU. 


The author, from twenty-five years’ success- 
ful experience in helping people find their 
particular place in the working world, shows 
how to analyze oneself and the occupational 
opportunities of today and tomorrow. His 
suggestions and advice are directed to veter- 
ans, recent graduates, former war workers, 
women workers, the handicapped, emotionally 
upset, and old, dissatisfied, and fired workers. 
For each group there are real life anecdotes 
of people who have changed their work or 
changed in their work. Drawing together 
the principles demonstrated in these actual 
situations, Mr. White shows the reader how 
to tackle his own problem by self-inventory, 
job analysis, labor market investigation, and 
—how to make use of a counselor. 
CHANGING YOUR WORK? is your 
tool chest of ideas, information, case experi- 
ences, and principles-into-action. On your 
lending list it will save you time and energy 
and will prepare for specialized counseling 
those who need it. Illustrated. $2.50. 


Association Press 


347 Madison Avenue New York 17 


des Pyramides on the Rue de Rivoli, facing 
the Tuileries, is Jeanne d’Arc on her horse, 
holding her flag aloft—and brilliant in fresh 
gold leaf. I asked my friends about her. 

“Don’t you know,” they said, “why 
Jeanne is still there? No? The Germans 
left her there! You wouldn’t guess why. 
For anti-English propaganda! Yes, really, 
some of those Nazis tried to use the mem- 
ory of Jeanne d’Arc to rouse the French 
against the British. As if, had she been 
living in 1940, she would not have fought 
the invaders until they were driven out of 


France—and then gone back to labor on 
her land.” 
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PRICE CONTROL 
(Continued from page 71) . 


mum prices at least until 1947, he rece 


testified. | 
While OPA had not expected to eli 
nate maximum prices for most major 
sumer durable goods until late in 1 
Mr. Bowles now feels that such a m4 


product as automobiles will have to be s 


ject to control through June 1947. 
There can be no removal of price cont 
on canned fruits and vegetables until J 
uary 1, 1947, he told the House App 
priations Committee just before his appol 
ment as economic stabilizer. Milk, crea 
ice cream, and other dairy products m 
continue under ceilings at least until 1 
spring of 1947, and no major meat ite) 
can be “free” priced until July 1947. 

If Congress gives the Bowles-Porter ted 
the authority and the subsidies they wai 
they can hold food prices down in gener 
even though-a few scattered price rises m 
be necessary. With subsidies and tig 
pricing, a family’s food budget need n 
show a sharp increase, despite the fact th 
food shortages will continue in some cor 
modities for more than a year. 

The expectation last fall was that texti 
and apparel controls would be removed ft 
April of this year; now this is one of tl 
tightest spots in the entire stabilization ‘pr 
gram. 


Cotton 


Cotton and cotton textile price ceiling 
will present a special and difficult obstac 
to extension of the price control Jaw 
When Mr. Bowles, some two months agi 
announced that it might be necessary 1 
place price ceilings on the 1946 crop « 
raw cotton, southern senators and represer 
tatives held indignation meetings and swor 
that the OPA extension would pass ove 
their dead bodies. 

Raw cotton had not been price controlle 
during the war, although the Commodit 
Credit Corporation, by agreement wit 
OPA, has sought to stabilize its price < 
parity by offering cotton for sale from it 
surplus stocks whenever the price threa 
ened to go above parity. CCC’s stocks ¢ 
the more desirable kinds of raw cotton ar 
now depleted, and it can no longer hol 
the price down by this method. 

As a result, raw prices have gone abov 
parity and the southern bloc has made - 
clear that it thinks the price should be pei 
mitted to go still higher. Despite mollif 
ing explanations from OPA that raw co 
ton cannot be placed under maximur 
prices earlier than next August, some ¢ 
the more rabid southerners, who previousl 
supported OPA without question, are nov 
out for Mr. Bowles’ scalp. 

If they fail to pass an amendment bar 
ning price ceilings on cotton, they may en 
ploy the strategy of trying to pass the Pac 
amendment, proposed by Representatiy 
Stephen Pace (D. Ga.), which would re 
quire that family labor be included in th 
computation of parity prices. Enactment 
PHic) = x 
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by Leo Huberman 


Author of The Labor Spy Racket 
and Man‘s Worldly Goods 


Only $1 


‘PAMPHLET PRESS 


At all-bookstores 
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this bill would not only put .up cotton 
parity beyond any presently contemplated 


levels but, by making parity a much higher | 


figure, would force OPA to recalculate all 
its food price ceilings up to a much higher 
level. 

If this is accomplished, the question of 
holding any price line would be purely 


| academic. 


The cotton mills als@present a problem. 


Their raw material cost 1s based on a parity | 
price for raw cotton, they point out, and | 


raw cotton prices are now well above parity. 


| Having had the advantage of operating for 
two years under the special pricing pro- | 


cedures of the Bankhead-Brown amend- 
ment to the Emergency Price Control Act, 
the mills would like OPA to apply the 
same special pricing when cotton costs are 
above parity. This Mr. Bowles has already 
flatly refused to do, in part because cot- 
ton textile mill earnings are five times high- 
er than prewar levels and OPA believes the 
mills can absorb the slightly higher cost. 
Nevertheless, cotton congressmen can mus- 


ter so much strength on Capitol Hill that | 


this issue will undoubtedly be a source of 
trouble to OPA during the current hear- 
ings. 

Marketing 


At the next step in the production of 
apparel, the price agency's Maximum Aver- 
age Price program (MAP) is under fire 
from industry. This program is designed 
to foster the flow of lower-priced apparel 
to market by requiring that manufacturers 
produce approximately the same percentage 
of low-priced merchandise as they did a 
year or two ago. The clothing industry 
contends that MAP will not work, because 
it is too intricate and because they cannot 
obtain supplies of lower-priced fabrics to 
use-in the production of cheaper shirts, 
dresses, slips, underwear, and other articles. 

Despite claims that MAP has prevented 
the marketing of some apparel because the 
particular articles in question are high 
priced and pull up the producer’s maxi- 
mum average price, there is no indication 
that OPA will abandon this control. 

As Mr. Bowles has put it, supplies of 
low-priced goods are already far too short 
in nearly every field for OPA to drop a 
program that will bring out some cheap 
clothing. On the other hand, Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft (R. Ohio), maintains that the 
clothing program has been so badly man- 
aged that all price controls should be 
dropped because production could not pos- 
sibly be worse off. Senator Taft, a mem- 
ber of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee which will consider the price 
control legislation, may offer an amendment 
restricting price controls to a handful of 
basic commodities. = 

The question of cost absorption by re- 
tailers is certain to join the controversy over 
production and pricing, food, clothing and 
rent, as a major issue in the OPA exten- 
sion. Retailers have been able to muster 
considerable support among congressmen in 
recent hearings. ; 

Last fall, for example, automobile dealers 

(Continued on page 95) 
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The Best Way to Get Started 


WRITING FOR 
MAGAZINES 


Develop the writing habit under the 
personal direction of an experienced 
writer or editor. 


| 
The Magazine Institute, a private 
school completely owned and oper- 
ated by succesful editors and writ- 
ers, offers a series of fascinating as- 
signments designed to get you started 
and keep you writing. They are sent 
regularly to your home, where you 
work on them in spare time. They 
give you a chance to polish your 
style the way professional writers 
do—by writing continually. 

You may concentrate on either 
short story or article’ work, advanc- 
ing as rapidly as your ability war- 
rants, Every assignment you submit 
is returned with detailed criticism. 


FREE CATALOG—A copy of the lat- 
est Magazine Institute catalog will 
be. sent to you free! Just fill out the 
coupon below and mail it today. 


The Magazine Institute, Inc. 

Dept. 33-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send catalog without obligation, to: 

PNicirntie iF oyiehoite utise sti det stiaia areas Moke Naira set tian inate Neti tates 


(Confidential. No salesman will call.) 


THE BEST AUTHORS: 
ARTICLES: COMMENTS 


MAIL TODAY 
To NEGRO DIGEST 


5619 S. State St., <hitage AIL 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Official Journal of the American Sociological Society. 
In addition to papers and proceedings of the So- 
viety, it contains articles on sociological research, 
news notes, book reviews, and foreign correspondence, 
Subscription $4.00 a year - Special library rate $3.00 
Address: Managing Editor 
American Sociological Review 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 
We uote lowest market prices. No charge for 
locating Hard-to-Find and Out-of-Print Books. 
All books, OLD or NEW, mailed POST d 
SEARCRLIGHT BOOK COLLECTIONS 
22 East 17th St., New York City 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take in 
the betterment of the world. Put it in your 


library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


eco een ene 
BOOK SALE, new and used. 
New free catalog. 6000 titles. Novels, westerns, 
mysteries, non-fiction. AMERICAN LENDING 
LIBRARY, Dept. SU, College Point, New York. 


—— eee 
FOREIGN BOOKS 
—_—— 
SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC, 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


— eee 
BOOKPLATES 
—— 
FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred beau- 
tiful designs. 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


eee 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIBE TO YOUR FAVORITE MAGA- 
ZINES and newspapers, any number in one order; 
only one bill to pay; in instalments if desired, 
after I enter subscriptions at’: publishers’ lowest 
Prices, club rates, etc. Institutional accounts 
expedited. Catalog SG, free. JOHN CREHORE, 
Postbox 2329-G, Washington 13, D. C 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES | 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
pre aed years’ erpenctice serving busy pro- 
essional _ persons. rompt service extended, 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y, 


Bargains. 35c up. 


RESEARCH: Congressional | Library, Government 
Bureaus, etc. Questions, literary or scientific in- 
vestigations, genealogy, business errands, attended 


by experts.  Circula free. R 
2329-G, Washington 13, D.C, © en ORE” Box 


“POWHATAN” INDIAN PIPE 


Send a dollar bill for genuine “Powhatan” handmade 
ndian clay smoking Pipe, replica famous original 
Virginia antique, with long stem, historic booklet, 
directions enjoyment, and care. Rustic container, 


Postage prepaid. PAMPLI oh, 
mond 19, Virginia. N PIPE CO., Rich 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R, STEIN, INC. 


AGENCY, 
York, Wisc. _ 72-4961. professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, grou 


work, institutional, casework and Riad. 
cal social work Dositions, 
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WORKERS WANTED 
WANTED: Case Work Supervisor in Home Serv- 


i rtment of American Red Cross in large 
Miosiat hittes olitan area. Within 30 minutes of 
New York City. Large employed staff. Case 
work training and some supervisory experience in 
accredited agency essential. Application to be 
made in writing giving educational and profes- 
sional background. 8330 Survey. 


CASE WORKERS: A—With two years graduate 
training plus experience in Psychiatric and/or 
Children’s and/or Fan fields, plitecceted in 
ractice but prepared to supervise junior workers 
bud far Fadents, salary range $3,000 to $3,800. 
B—Graduating from two year graduate training 
June, 1946, with field experience in Psychiatric, 
Children’s or Family case work, eager to develop 
skills through selective case loads, consultation 
with Professional School and Psychiatrist. Salary 
range $2,700 to $3,300, Cars provided. Apply: 
Family Welfare Association, City Hall, Spokane 8, 
Washington. 


EXECUTIVE OF HOME FOR AGED 
Large institution seeks individual with demonstrated 
administrative ability, social work and program- 
ming capacity, and understanding of Yiddish lan- 
guage and Jewish religious observances. Excellent 
salary, apartment, maintenance. Write full details 
to 8327 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN WANTED. A large statewide non- 


sectarian child-placing agency of specialized pro- 
gram and high standards has opening for a young 
man _ skilled in Community organization, public 
relations, and fund raising. Professional training 
is a requisite, and some experience in child wel- 
fare or related field such as Community Councils 
or Chests is desirable. Salary range from $3,600.00, 
-depending upon qualifications and experience. 
Request responses by letter only, stating age, 
training, experience, and giving salary range in 
which you place yourself at this time. Letters 
from recently discharged, or about-to-be-discharged 
service men especially solicited. All letters labeled 
confidential will be so treated, F. D. Preston, 
Children’s Home Society of Va. P. O. Box 554, 
Richmond 4, Va. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS for Miami and 
Jacksonville offices of The Children’s Home So- 
ciety of Florida. Openings for Case Workers and 
Field Representatives. Salary range $2,400. to 
$3,200, and all travel expenses including milage 
at 7%¢. College education, graduate study at 
school of social work, and experience in child- 
ren’s work required. Apply to 403 Consoliated 
Bldg., Jacksonville 2, Florida. 


eee 
PRIVATE CHILD CARING AGENCY, member 
of Child Welfare League of America, needs 
trained caseworker. Agency has professional staff 
and full use of staff psychiatrist. Progressive 
Program, excellent supervision. Salary $2600.00 
to $2700.00. Good personnel practices. The Boys’ 
and Girls’ Aid Society of Oregon, 919 Taylor 
Street Building. Portland 5, Oregon. 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S AGENCY recruiting 
two caseworkers and one Executive Secretary. 
Minimum of one year graduate school training re- 
quired for caseworkers. Replacement needed 
immediately. Write: Catholic Children’s Bureau, 
907 Terry Avenue, Seattle 4, Washington. 


CAPABLE and intelligent man to act as adminis- 
trator in small institution for Orthodox Chronic 
Sick men and women; must have experience in 
that field; wife to assist in duties; salary excel- 
lent. 8325 Survey. 


WANTED—Trained case workers and working su- 
pervisor. Agency is expanding its family and 
child welfare services. Good supervision and ade. 
quate salary based on training and experience. 
Transportation paid to San Francisco, Write 
Catholic Social Service, 995 Market Street, San 
Francisco 3. 


WOMAN Drie. SOOO 

WOMAN, Protestant, Single, degree from accredited 
School of Social Work, supervisory and admini- 
strative experience in public and Private agen- 
cies, Child Welfare field, desires position on 
West Coast. 8324 Surve 


SUPERVISOR, trained and experienced, to have 
charge of district office of Jewish family case 
work agency in large eastern city. Responsibilities 
include supervision of workers and students, ad- 
ministration of unit and committee work. Good 
salary and personnel practices. 8322 Surve 


SUPERVISORS, two, professionally trained and 
experienced, to have charge of one family service 
unit and the child placement department in mul. 
tiple service Jewish Case Work agency. Responsi- 
bilities include Supervision of workers and stu- 
dents, administration of unit and community com- 


mittee work. Salary range $2700 to $3800. 8215 
Survey. 


f R ofessionally qualified, 
by Jewish Family and Children’s Agency offering 
good supervision and special interest assignments, 
Classifications Case Worker I and Case Worker 


Il provide excellent salary range. 8210 Survey. 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER WANTED, Child 

Welfare Worker, and Crafts Worker in a pro- 

gressive Midwestern private agency for crippled 
children. Adequate salary based. on training and 


nding program develo 
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Seen: Opportunity for advancement in an - 


WORKERS WANTED ' 


ISOR—Mid-west_ private agency speciz) 
rent child care and placing on state wii) 
basis, has opportunity for capable casework Supe) 
visor. We want a person who has not alreac| 
“arrived’—one who is growing and wants tl) 
opportunity to grow with an expanding organizi 
tion. Excellent reputation, soundly financed. Pr) 
fer Protestant woman between 35 and 45, wit 
some experience in supervisory position and men 
bership in AASW._ Give full information coneay 
ing self together with picture and salary expectec 
8318 Survey. 


SS ee 
DREN’S CASE WORKER WANTED by | 
ne established private agency for crippled chi| 
dren in the Midwest. School of Social Wor 
graduates preferred, or workers with one graduat 
year. Scholarships available for completing train 
ing to conform to agency’s progressive standards 

| 


2321 Survey. 


ANTED ASSISTANT HEAD WORKER, fe 
ate for Hospital Social Service Department 1 
New York City. Write 8293 Survey. 


VACANCIES on Children’s Aid Society Staff: su 
pervisors, caseworkers, day nursery worker. Ade 
quate salary commensurate with professional train 
ing and experience. Opportunity for continuec 
training in School of Social Work. 4 weeks vaca 
tion, sick leave. City of 250,000. 8 hours—one 
night from New York City. 8319 Survey. 


AD COUNSELOR — DIETITIAN — MA 
TURE SENIOR COUNSELORS—TRAINED 
NU RSE—wanted for summer season, girls’ camp, 
lake waterfront, Connecticut-Massachusetts border; 
excellent salary for qualified people. Special inter: 
est activities: nature study, music, arts and crafts. 
Write: Camp Council, New York Section, Na: 
tional Council of Jewish Women, 1819 Broadway 
(fifth floor), New York 23. 


WANTED: Case Worker with training for family 
and child care agency. To do boarding home and 
adoption work. Lutheran Homes, Muscatine, 
Towa. 


a 
WANTED-DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 
A woman with graduate training and a number 
of years experience in Child Welfare work for 
a Children’s Institution providing a foster home 
program. Located in Connecticut. 8314 Survey. 


a ee 
ADOPTION AGENCY wants professionally trained 
case worker for study department, child placing 
experience desirable; ability either latent. or de- 
veloped, to relate as a case worker to young 
babies and to use knowledge about infant de- 
velopment discriminatingly.. Also case worker for 
home finders and adoption placement department. 
Salary $1800 to $2400. Write Miss Julia Ann 
Bishop, Director of Case Work, Children’s Home 
Society of Virginia, Box 554, Richmond, Virginia, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR of large boys’ club de- 
sires the opportunity of organizing and directing 
a newly formed or established boys’ club in the 
middle west or far west. 8308 Survey. 


ES a SAE a ee ee 

COTTAGE MASTER OR SUPERVISOR desires 
Position in Boys’ Orphanage or Private School. 
Fifteen years’ experience in Homes, Settlements 
and Boys’ Clubs. Experience’ in Boy Guidance, 
Recreation and Crafts. Available immediately. 
8273 Survey. : = 


Brine Gok On 
FUNDS RAISED. Competent campaigner produces 


maximum results. Salary or fee to secure fiscal 
requirements—staff supervisor or advisory consul- 
tation. 8312 Survey. 


—— ES ee 
NEGRO SOCIAL WORKER, female, eleven_ years’ 


experience, college degree, employment preference 
in Mid-western area. Excellent character and work 
references. 8315 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER, Male, col- 
lege degree, graduate School of Social Work, de- 
Sires administrative position preferably child wel- 
fare field; other openings considered. Seven years 
experience child welfare, public welfare and family 
case work, Last two and a half years adminis- 
trative experience. 8326 Survey. 


= . r . — 
EXECUTIVE, male 34, married, experienced pro- 


gram director social group work agencies, 11 
years including community organization promo- 
tional work, fund sailing. Professionally trained. 
Last four years with Special Services, commis- 
sioned U. S. Army. Excelient background. De- 
sires connection in youth and adult education— 
recreation field. 8298 Survey. 


WOMAN, experienced in Group Work and Admin- 


istration, available September first, for new and 
interesting position with challenge. Master’s de- 


ee from Columbia, having studied at 
Columbia and New Work Siteol tt eid Work, 
8329 Survey. os i 


SOCIAL WORKER with Public Welfare, Grows 
Work and Psychiatric experience wants Rotition ei 
ran- 


(Continued jrom page 75) 

}:lained to Congress that OPA was go- 
)o lower their mark-ups on new cars. 
st 400 senators and representatives at- 
Hid a hearing on this subject, more than 


} appeared on the floor of the House 


lng the entire week the automobile 
ang was in progress. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Fes stuck to his guns and the dealers 
required to take a lower mark-up. 
price chief told the congressmen that 
jaise of other factors affecting their 
ness, such as no losses on trade-ins, 
lilower sales costs, the dealers stand to 
j2 a larger profit, once volume produc- 
iis achieved, than ever before. 

ly goods retailers also have had OPA 
ex fire for months on the question of 
absorption, and show no disposition to 
) up now that the hearings are under 
OPA maintains that retail store 
its are 1,000 percent higher than before 
rwar and storekeepers can well afford 
tay slightly higher prices for their mer- 
idise without charging the consumer 


2 
we 


Nip and Tuck 


rr. Bowles, Mr. Porter, and their lieu- 
ints are expected to have a difficult time 
1 Congress and, even if they are granted 
the authority they seek, are due to run 
ip and tuck race with the forces of in- 
yon. Even the more conservative of OPA 
nomists and statisticians estimated before 
new wage-price policy was divulged that 
general level of prices would be around 
vercent higher at the end of this year. 
“he new policy means that they must go 
higher, although not in a sudden surge 


ich might break through the line. 


eping inflation, rather than explosive in- 
ion, will be the result. 


ISSUES IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
(Continued from page 84) 


1977 both employer and employe would 
paying 3 percent of wages, the maxi- 
m set by the law. 

uch increases would provide all moneys 
ded to pay the benefits, yet the burden 
contributions would be kept low for a 
ade or two. 


_ Other Ingredients of Security 


“he third issue is whether workers are. 


be protected against al] common eco- 
nic hazards. For clearly there are other 
ses of insecurity than unemployment, 
age, and death. Take Mr. and Mrs. 
rer Brown for example. 

lor twenty years, while their two sons 
€ growing up, Mr. Brown operated a 
ll printing shop. In the good years, he 


(6,000. But there were few good years, 
helping the boys through college and a 
Z illness of Mrs. Brown’s ate up what 
gs they had. The boys were through 
e, however, when the war came. 

Vith good breaks, the Browns hoped to 
something aside in the next ten years. 
. Roger Brown had a heart attack. 


< out of the business as much as $5,000 


The doctors say he can never work again. 
What he can salvage from the printing shop 
will meet the mortgage on their home and 
leave a balance of about $3,000. And then 
a bleak future lies ahead, a future of de- 
pendency on their two sons just being dis- 
charged from the army to look for jobs. 

If old age and survivors insurance had 
been extended years ago to cover the self- 
employed, Roger Brown could look for- 
ward to a small retirement income when 
he reaches sixty-five years of age. He is 
fifty-eight now, and he may not live to be 
sixty-five. He needs desperately the se- 
curity of a regular monthly insurance pay- 
ment. All in all, there are always approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 permanently disabled per- 
sons like Roger Brown in this country. Yet 
no provision against this cause of insecurity 
is recommended. Indeed, this report offers 
no opinion on either the importance of, or 
the need for, disability protection. 

While this study was underway, Presi- 
dent Truman sent to Congress his recqm- 
mendations for a national health program. 
This report makes no mention of the 


- President’s proposals. 


A half dozen pages are devoted to the 
cash sickness benefits paid to workers in 
Rhode Island. Another few pages are used 
to recommend that the federal government 
match payment made by the states for 
medical care for needy persons. ‘This rec- 
ommendation is thoroughly justified, but 
few would favor this as our only approach 
to security against the economic conse- 
quences of sickness. Yet with this single 
recommendation, the largest unmet prob- 
lem in social security is dismissed. 

No previous study of social security in 
the United States has dealt with the size 
of the family as a cause of insecurity. 
Hence, it is not surprising that it should 
not be considered here. Yet children’s al- 
lowances—payment to each family to aid 
in the maintenance of the children—were 
a major ingredient in the Beveridge pre- 
scription for social security. They also con- 
stitute a principal part of the Canadian so- 
cial security system. Why are they disre- 
garded here? 

Is it really true that large families and 
low wages do not combine to cause poverty 
in the United States? What of the health 
and opportunity of the hundreds of thou- 


“(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 


sands of this country’s children who make 
up large families? Is there not abundant 
evidence that malnutrition, poor housing, 
inadequate medical care, and limited edu- 
cation are experienced more often in fami- 
lies whose incomes are out of balance with 
their size? Those questions are postponed 
for a later day. 


To Sum Up 


Sir William Beveridge electrified the 
English speaking world four years ago by 
outlining “a comprehensive system of 
“cradle-to-grave security.” His scheme was 
based on a profound understanding of the 
plight of the family in an industrialized, 
urbanized economy. As this is written, 
Parliament acts to bring Britain’s social se- 
curity system up to date much,as the Bev- 
eridge report recommended. Within the 
four years since that report appeared, Can- 
ada and Mexico, our neighbors to the north 
and the south, have accepted many of its 
proposals. 

In contrast, for six years a steadily in- 
creasing number of proposals for the 
amendment of our own social security laws 
have been rejected, or postponed. The 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, a committee pri- 
marily concerned with financing the fed- 
eral government rather than with social 
legislation, has refused to act upon social 
security. Now the war is over and the time 
is approaching when consideration of the 
limitations of the present scheme cannot 
longer be postponed. 

“Issues in Social Security,” presents for 
this committee and the public most of the 
questions that demand attention. Its scope 
is disappointingly limited. Its recommenda- 
tions are all too few, particularly in the 
light of the substantial agreement which 
has grown up during intervening years 
among groups as far separated ideologically 
as the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the CIO. But here is a compendium which 
describes most of the gaps in the social se- 
curity system which must be filled; and 
poses, if it does not recommend, many 
alternative remedies. 

- The moral of all this is clear. Progress 
is made slowly in social security — most 
slowly in times of manpower shortages and 
a high level of prosperity. ety 


Series I—July 15-26 


Current Problems in Child Welfare = 

Case Work in Children’s Institutions .. 
Current Trends in Case Work 
Psychiatry in Social Case Work 


| Series 11—July 29—August 9 

Psychiatric Aspects of Veterans’ Services .. 
Current Developments in Public Welfare .. 
Current Trends in Medical Social Work 
Supervision in Social Case Work 
Psychiatry in Social Case W ork—Advanced 


Series 11I—August 12-23 


Group Work Methods in Intercultural and 
Interracial Education 
Public Relations in Social Work 


Methods of Social Action ... 


122 East 22nd Street 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
| Columbia University 
Summer Institutes, 1946 


| School Social Work ...... Se 


Current Developments in Community Organization 


Community Organization and the Volunteer .. 


OF SOCIAL WORK 


Helen Harris Perlman 
Leontine Young 
WS a Mary Lois Pyles 
_.Gordon Hamilton 

To be announced 


af 
f 


. Melly Simon 
Catherine Dunn 
Wek reeks Grace White 
. Fern Lowry 
To be announced 


betel oe Arthur Dunham 
Nathan Cohen 
Natalie Linderholm 
E. C. Lindeman 
Charles Livermore 


Folders containing details may be obtained from the School 


New York 10, N. Y. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
Public Assistance 
Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 


A Profession for the College Woman 
intensive en basic experience in the various branches of nursing is 


An 
offered di thirty months’ course which leads to the degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelors degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college of 
approved standing is required for admission. 5 a 


For Catalogue and Information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


anne meee 
SAVE WASTE FAT 
————————————— 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR THE SOCIAL SERVICES 
v v Vv 
Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
: Community Organization Work 
Social Research 
Public Welfare Administration 


Vv v v 


1st Semester begins September 23rd, 1946. 
2nd Semester begins February 10th, 1947. 


_ For information on admission and fellowship. 


apply 3 
Office of the Dean 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


TWO NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Now Available 


“The Role of the Baby in 


the Placement Process’’ 
Three articles, with copious case material 
by experienced practitioners 


Mary Frances Smith, MSW 
Louise Leatherland, MSW 
Florence M. Pile, MSW 


Introduction and Conclusion, by Jessie Taft, Editor 


Price, 85 cents, postpaid 115 pages 


**The Economics of War and Peace’”’ 
by Ewan Clague, Ph.D. 


Director, Bureau of Employment Security 
Social Security Board 


A Discussion of the Problems of Prosperity and 
Security in the World of the Future 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid 35 pages 


Address Publications Division 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


SMITH COLLEGE | 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Educa- 
_ tional Programs Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Social Science. 


Plan A covers three summer sessions of academic 
study and two winter field placements in qualified 
case work agencies in various cities. This program 
is designed for students without previous training 
or experience in social work. 


Plan B covers two summer sessions of academic 
study and one winter field placement. This pro- 
ram is designed for students who have had satis- 
ae experience in an approved social agency 
or adequate graduate work. 


Plan C admits students for the first summer session 
of academic study. Students who elect a full pro- 
gram may reapply to complete the course pro- 

vided a period of not more than two years has 
intervened. | 


‘Academic Year Opens June 25, 1946 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts | 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY | 
GEORGE WARREN BROWN 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Professional Education leading to the 
degree of Master of Social Work. 


Basic curriculum and specializations in 
Family Case Work, Child Welfare, 
Medical Social Work, Psychiatric Social 
Work, Public Welfare, Group Work, 


Social Welfare Organization, Research. 


Academic year 1946-47 begins September 30. 


Summer sessions: June 17 — July 26; 
July 29 — August 31. 


For bulletins or further infor- 
mation apply to the Dean. 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


Spring Quarter begins March 25, 1946 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1946.47 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1946 


First Term—June 24-July 26 
Second Term—July 29-August 31 


Autumn Quarter begins October 1 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 


Spring Quarter begins March 26 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Giving complete program and requirements 


for admission will be sent on request. 


Special Section in the current Survey Midmonthly, Too Good to Miss 


RECREATION FOR EVERYBODY 


Order Without Delay! 


URN to the sixteen page 
special section on the 
peacetime role of recreation 
in the current issue of Survey 
Midmonthly, companion 
magazine to Survey Graphic. 
In. this niumber— 


—Bradley Buell, Execu- 
tive Editor of Survey Mia- 
monthly, examines recrea- 
tion’s history, administration, 
financing, planning and paid 
leadership, providing a 
springboard for a forecast of 
trends. 


—Howard C. Beresford, 
Regional Recreational Repre- 
sentative, Office of Com- 
munity War Services, reviews 
wartime experiences and 
states the challenge to local 
leadership as he looks to rec- 
reation to provide programs 
for all members of the com- 
munity. 


—NMarion Robinson, Associate Edi- 
tor of Survey Midmonthly, analyzes 
2,000 letters written by teen age 
youngsters, revealing the implications 
of their wishes to recreation leaders. 


—J. Lee Brown, Consultant on 
Community Planning, Recreation Div- 
ision, Office of Community War Ser- 
vices, tells how to organize a recrea- 
tion program using all existing 
facilities in your community. 


—Roy Sorenson, Associate Gen- 
eral Secretary, National Council, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
reports Community planning _prin- 
ciples and priorities involved in one 
of the most comprehensive studies of 
_ community recreation ever made—this 
one in Los Angeles. + 
In the February Survey Midmonthly 
look, too, for an informative article 

about headaches 


Ne 


Drawn for Survey Midmonthly by Margaret Trafford 


PRECISELY WHAT IS 
SURVEY MIDMONTHLY? 


—the only monthly magazine which 
comprehensively covers all field of 
social work. It is read by socially 
minded community leaders, volunteer 
members of welfare boards, public 
officials, physicians, teachers, minis- 


ters, social workers, health officers, 
recreation directors, other responsible | 


citizens. 


Survey Midmonthly, \ike Survey 
Graphic, is published by Survey As- 
sociates, Inc., non-partisan, non-profit, 
educational society organized a third 
of a century ago to promote the com- 
mon welfare. —~ 
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Special sections of Sa 
Midmonthly, published ¢ 
eral times a year, gain fé 
ers far beyond the aver 
circulation. The sixteen pi 
November special sect 
edited by Bradley Buell j 
Reginald Robinson =F 
Veteran to Civilian—shoy 
what social services retu 
ing veterans need in th 
home towns, how they ; 
provided in some commu 
ties, what must be done 
get them in other commit 

: 


ties. 
Citations of this study ; 
peated in the Congressios 
Record, Washington P 
Norfolk Virginian P. 
New York Times, N 
York World-Telegr 
Providence Journal and 1] 
letin, Editor and Publis, 
and elsewhere. yy 
INTRODUCTORY OFFE R 
To introduce Survey Midmon 
to new readers we offer (1) a ye 
subscription beginning with the | 
ruary number which includes — 
special section, Recreation For Ev 
body—(2) a free copy of the spe 
study, From Veteran to Civilian 
both for the annual subscription ps 
of $3 payable in 30 days, if you wi 
During this period of limited pa 
supply, print orders are estima: 
conservatively. To make sure you 
your copy of Recreation For E 
body and From Veteran to 
order. at oncel gta smite 


